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TROLLOPE, BAGEHOT AND THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION 


ASA BRIGGS 


1 

THE middle years of Victorian England have been variously labelled. 
Two of the most frequent labels, which have been attached by tidy- 
minded historians, have been ‘the age of Bagehot’ and ‘the age of 
Trollope’. The brilliant diagnosis of The English Constitution and 
the steady observation displayed in the forty-seven novels of Trollope 
seem to point to a common set of interpretations and conclusions. 
Both writers described the same superficially secure and comfortable 
England: for both of them Young England had passed into the world 
of dream and Chartism into the world of nightmare.’ The fire of the 
‘forties had burnt out: if there was fear in society, it was not fear of 
the machine-breaker or the demagogue, but of the grocer and the 
merchant. As far as politics was concerned, ‘a sense of satisfaction 
permeates the country because most of the country feels it has got the 
precise thing which suits it’.? 

Neither Bagehot nor Trollope would have chosen the particular 
labels attached by their enthusiastic disciples. For both the central 
political figure of their times was Palmerston, and the age they 
were describing was ‘the age of Palmerston’. Characteristically they 
did not pitch his claims too high. He was not considered a hero so 
much as a symbol. Bagehot found the secret of his success in the 
fact that though he was not a common man, a common man might 
have been cut out of him. ‘He had in him all that a common man 
has and something more.”* Trollope, who wrote a little-known 
biography of Palmerston, said similarly that ‘he was by no means a 
man of genius, [and was] possessed of not more than ordinary gifts 
of talent .. . He was a man who from the first was determined to do 
the best with himself; and he did it with a healthy energy, never 
despairing, never expecting too much, never being in a hurry, but 
always ready to seize the good thing when it came’. Palmerston 
was supreme precisely because he never expected too much. ‘He was 
a statesman for the moment. Whatever was not wanted now, 
whatever was not practicable now, he drove quite out of his mind.”* 

*See W. L. Burn, The Age of Equipoise, a paper read to the Anglo-American 
Historical Conference, July 1949. 

* The English Constitution (1867), Ch. V. 

* Biographical Studies (1881), p- 341. 


* LorD PALMERSTON (1882), in the English Political Leaders Series, p. 9. 
* Biographical Studies (1881), p. 342. 
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The normal politics which both Bagehot and Trollope described 
was the politics of the period of Palmerston’s ascendancy. The 
stormy issues of the past were allowed to lapse: there was no undue 
interest in the future. Fortune favoured the politician who left too 
rapid improvement alone. It was not the business of politics to 
define political issues but to provide honest leadership and sound 
administration. In The Prime Minister the Duke of Omnium is 
disturbed when his restless leader of the House of Commons sug- 
gests that the government might be well advised to find a policy for 
the new session. It soon becomes clear, however, that Sir Orlando 
Drought has no policy to propound, save a mild increase in arma- 
ments, to which people would not bother to object. He himself 
indeed goes on to confirm that the main work of Parliament was to 
raise supplies. ‘When that has been done with ease... Ministers 
are very glad to get rid of the Parliament ... To get a session over 
and done with is an achievement and delight.’ Bagehot presented 
the same picture. The legislative aspect of the work of Parliament 
came third in normal times, subordinate in importance to the 
executive management of the state and the political education 
provided for the whole nation. If the governments were anxious to 
avoid contentious legislation the members of the House of Commons 
were loath to seek too frequent dissolutions. Elections were expen- 
sive and too frequent contact with constituents was demoralizing. 
And so the politically experienced Palmerston, who knew how to 
lull rather than to arouse the minds of his followers, became the 
dominating figure in the life of his age. 

‘Dear old Brock’, says one of Trollope’s characters, ‘he was the 
very model of an English statesman. He loved his country dearly, 
and wished her to be, as he believed her to be, first among nations. 
But he had not belief in perpetuating her greatness by any grand 
improvements. Let things take their way naturally — with a slight 
direction hither or thither as things might require. That was his 
method of ruling ... He never broke his heart because he could not 
carry this or that reform. What would have hurt him would have 
been to be worsted in personal conflict. But he could always hold 
his own, and he was always happy. Your man with a thin skin, a 
vehement ambition, a scrupulous conscience, and a sanguine desire 
for rapid improvement, is never a happy and seldom fortunate, 
politician’. 

Fortune is usually more fickle in its dealings with politicians than 
Trollope suggested, but it was consistent enough in the middle 
years of the century. Scrupulous consciences operated in private 
rather than in public: they called upon the active service of the 
voluntary body rather than the state. Sanguine desires for rapid 

1 The Prime Minister (1876), Ch. XI. 
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improvement were at best tinged with expediency. The great cry 
of parliamentary reform, for instance, which had divided England 
in the early nineteenth century was kept alive, as Bright once sug- 
gested, by its enemies as much as by its friends. Its survival as an 
issue is best explained in terms of the delicately balanced political 
situation within the House of Commons rather than in terms of 
sustained pressure from outside or of the persistent attraction of a 
fundamental theory. The reform bills of ministers were less trium- 
phant vindications of principle than useful political manceuvres 
which had the special advantage of being very unlikely ever to come 
off. ‘In politics at least the old antithesis of principle and expediency 
is absolutely forgotten’, wrote Sir Robert Cecil. ‘Expediency is the 
only principle to which allegiance is paid.’* Even after the formation 
of Palmerston’s ministry of 1859, which prepared the way for the 
emergence of the Liberal Party, politics remained in a state of truce, 
of arrested development. ‘Never had the British mind shown itself 
s0 decousu, so unravelled, at sea, floundering in every sort of his- 
torical shipwreck’, wrote Henry Adams of the year 1863.2 It was 
only after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1867, which could be 
regarded either as the crowning triumph of expediency or the belated 
victory of principle, that politics took a new turn. 


2 

Both Bagehot and Trollope recognized that the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the English constitution in the middle years of the 
century depended upon a social as well as upon a political balance. 
The two main features of the social balance, as Bagehot stressed, 
were ‘old deference’ and the appeal of ‘dignified parts’ of the 
constitution, ‘parts, that is, retained not for intrinsic use, but from 
their imaginative attraction upon an uncultured and rude popula- 
tion’.* Deference and dignity were safeguards of parliamentary 
government in a society in which ‘primitive barbarism lay as a 
recognized basis to acquired civilization’. But they were more than 
safeguards: they were pre-conditions. ‘A deferential community, 
even though its lowest classes are not intelligent, is far more suited 
toa cabinet government, than any other kind of democratic country, 
because it is more suited to political excellence. The highest classes 


‘Quoted W. L. Burn. loc. cit. Trollope suggested in a bitter aside in The 
Three Clerks (1858) that Peel had begun the dominion of expediency in 1846. 
Bagehot was wise enough to see, as Trollope came to see, that Peel’s changes of 
opinions and policies were proofs of conscientiousness, not indications of a want 
of it. The two men agreed that the problems of the middle years of the century 
demanded a flexibility in the art of government which might easily taper off into 
expediency. 

* The ‘Sibcasinn of Henry Adams (1918), Ch. XII. 

* The English Constitution, Ch. VI. 
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can rule in it; and the highest classes must, as such, have more 
political ability than the lower classes... A country of respectful 
poor, though far less happy than where there are no poor to be 
respectful, is nevertheless far more fitted to the best government. 
You can use the best classes of the respectful country; you can only 
use the worst where every man thinks he is as good as every other’! 
Happiness is considered neither as a pre-condition of nor as a prior 
objective of ‘the best government’. The ‘best government’ is that 
based on discussion; it is most effectively managed by ‘a select few’, 
men who have enjoyed ‘a life of leisure, a long culture, a varied 
experience, an existence by which the judgment is incessantly exer- 
cised and by which it may be incessantly improved’. 

The select few were the members of Parliament. Although some 
of them were ‘the finest brute votes in Europe’, they were for the 
most part prepared to debate wisely and above all to choose res- 
ponsible members of the cabinet. They were never eager ‘to press 
the tenets of their party to impossible conclusions’. Together 
they made up ‘a deliberate assembly of moderate and judicious men’. 
They chose rulers ‘as we wish rulers to be chosen. If they did not, in 
a speaking and writing age, we should soon know’. 

Trollope accepted the social pre-suppositions of Bagehot and 
explored them more fully in his novels. For him it was essential 
that the members of the select few should always be ‘gentlemen’. 
He was very sensitive on this point and laboured it both in his novels 
and in his Autobiography. ‘He would be defied to define the term 
[‘gentleman’] — and would fail should he attempt. But he would 
know what he meant, and so very probably would they who defied 
him’.? While Bagehot, the essayist, stressed the simple contrast 
between the many and the few, Trollope the novelist explored the 
gradations, the boundaries, and the no-man’s lands which separated 
them. At one end of the scale were the ‘coarse, dull, contracted 
multitude’, who only existed to serve and minister to the middle 
ranks of society and the upper classes. Trollope’s poor have a 
language of their own, but little independent life: in so far as they 
have aspirations they make themselves ridiculous, as does Mr Bunce 
in Phineas Finn. And the lower ranks of the middle classes are almost 
as ridiculous; in attempting to meddle with politics, they find them- 
selves, like Mr. Tappit, in Rachel Ray, getting into a series of scrapes 
and finally consoling themselves that political activity ‘is just what 
gentlefclks is fit for when they’re past their regular work’. It is only 
a few members of the middle classes who rise above the level of their 
station and mix freely with the squirearchy in a world of politics, 
which does not ask too many questions, provided that ‘you are a 
gentleman’. 


1 The English Constitution, Ch. VIII. * An Autobiography (1883), Ch. Ill. 
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Although the world described by both Bagehot and Trollope 
seems surprisingly static, it contained within itself seeds of change, 
which compelled both writers to qualify their picture of a society 
divided into the many and the few. Changes in the distribution of 
wealth were more important than changes in politics in challenging 
the existing basis of the constitution. Bagehot defended the defer- 
ence structure of English society because it saved the country from 
the rule of wealth, ‘the religion of gold’, but he saw clearly that the 
kingdom of wealth was extending its boundaries with dangerous 
rapidity and challenging traditional social structure. ‘Every day 
our companies, our railways, our debentures and our shares, tend 
more and more to multiply these surroundings of the aristocracy 
and in time they will hide it’.1 Trollope went further along the path 
of criticism than the author of Lombard Street. For Trollope the 
world of wealth was associated not with the creation of valuable real 
capital but with senseless speculation, dangerous bubbles and ‘the 
infamous trade of stock-jobbing’. In its intrusions into politics it 
destroyed old values without suggesting new ones. In all Trollope’s 
novels the share-pusher is a conventional villain, leading the simple 
and the frail down the slippery slopes of temptation. The slopes are 
considered so slippery that Trollope often takes as his text, both in 
the Autobiography and in many of the novels, the phrase facilis 
descensus averni. Many men like Alaric Tudor in The Three Clerks 
could persuade themselves that they were rising in the world when 
all the time they were on the verge of destruction. ‘What if a man 
be going down, down to Tophet, and yet think all the while he is 
scaling the walls of Heaven?’ 

This was indeed a very pertinent question in mid-Victorian Eng- 
land. The social bases of the constitutional stability of the age of 
Palmerston often appeared to be undermined by dangerous patches 
of shifting sands. The expansion of the world of wealth was making 
it difficult to distinguish between fortune hunting and real industry, 
between social aspiration and legitimate self-help. All Trollope’s 
themes revolve around the ease of individual advancement in a 
fluid society and the much greater ease of individual disaster. 
Integrity appears as a rare gift rather than as a common denominator 
of action. The Way We Live Now, which is usually considered apart 
from the rest of his novels, is an angry attack on the social shams of 
his day. Society revolves around Melmotte, a financial magnate who 
becomes a social potentate merely because he is rich and can make 
others rich too. Trollope could never bring himself to appreciate 
Bagehot’s optimistic conclusion that the expansion of the world of 
wealth was worth while, even though it let in ‘a dirty crowd of little 
men’, because it prevented England from becoming ‘sleepy’. 

1 The English Constitution, Ch. IV. 
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Unlike Bagehot he cared little for analogies between science and 
politics and glib consolations that ‘the rough and vulgar structure 
of English commerce is the secret of its life; for it contains ‘‘the 
propensity to variation’’, which, in the social as in the animal 
kingdom, is the principle of progress’. For Trollope it was the 
impact of society and politics on personalities which was of funda- 
mental importance, and not a general law of social progress. 

There was a second question which was as important as the first, 
How could individual advancement in society be reconciled with the 
maintenance of a necessary social balance between groups and 
classes? Palmerston believed — and his belief was in line with the 
orthodoxy of the age — that there was no great difficulty. “We have 
shown the example of a nation in which every class of society accepts 
with cheerfulness that lot which Providence has assigned to it, while 
at the same time each individual of each class is constantly trying to 
raise himself in the social scale — not by injustice and wrong, not 
by violence and illegality — but by persevering good conduct and 
by the steady and energetic exertion of the moral and intellectual 
faculties with which the Creator has endowed him’.? Smiles could 
have spoken no more persuasively. Trollope, although he showed 
the pitfalls and dilemmas which checked an automatically beneficent 
operation of individual exertion, accepted the general principle. 
So did Bagehot, very specifically, in his essay on Sterne and Thack- 
eray, where he distinguished between social systems founded upon 
caste and those founded upon equality. The English system of 
‘removable inequalities, where many people are inferior to and worse 
off than others, but in which each may hope in theory to be ona 
level with the highest below the throne’, was superior to both. Indeed 
the English system allowed each individual ‘reasonably and without 
sanguine impracticability’ to gain one step in social elevation and to 
be at least on a level after a period of striving with those who had 
been originally slightly above him.* 

Such appreciations of the peculiar excellencies of the English 
social system attempted to reconcile self-help and social order, but 
they were as effectively challenged and undermined by the passing 
of the second Reform Bill in 1867 as was the Palmerstonian constitu- 
tion itself. Lowe was following Smiles,‘ Trollope and Bagehot 


oy Lombard Street (1873), Introductory. Compare Physics and Politics (1872) 
; va. 

2 Quoted W. L. Burn, loc. cit. 8 Literary Studies (1879). 

* Duty, written in 1880, long after the passing of the second Reform Bill, best 
expresses Smiles’ point of view. ‘Men cannot be raised in masses, as the moul- 
tains were in the early geological states of the world. They must be dealt with 
as units; for it is only by the elevation of individuals that the elevation of the 
masses can be effectively secured.’ See my article in the Cambridge Journal, 
June 1949; Samuel Smiles and the Gospel of Work, 
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when he pointed out that a large measure of parliamentary reform 
would be unnecessary if every working man £8 householder abstained 
from the consumption of twenty quarts of beer a year and acquired 
the suffrage by effective, but not excessive, self-help. Such an argu- 
ment was swept away in a welter of political excitement which 
transformed the whole basis of the constitution. Not a brick of the 
Palmerston house was left standing. The change was ‘a change not 
in one point but in a thousand points . . . a change not of particular 
details but of pervading spirit’,! and the danger of the future ap- 
peared to lie not only in constitutional upheaval but in the complete 
overthrow of the deference structure of society. 


3 

Within the framework of the unreformed constitution there was 
one particular problem which Trollope explored more realistically 
and profoundly than did Bagehot — the problem of electioneering. 
Like Bagehot he was conscious of the honour of becoming a Member 
of Parliament, of belonging to the inner circle of the political élite, 
but he realized that elections were somewhat unsatisfactory means of 
getting into Parliament, because they were sordid and corrupt 
exercises in bribery and cajolery rather than rational verdicts of the 
local will. If society really was constituted as both he and Bagehot 
believed, the would-be Member of Parliament had to lower himself 
at election times in order to raise himself when the election was over. 
The way to the Palace of Westminster led through the pig-sty. 
From his own actual experiences as well as from his meditations on 
society Trollope acquired a lively and provocative picture of the 
place of elections in politics. 

In his Autobiography he wrote that he had always thought that 
to sit in the British Parliament should be the highest object of 
ambition for every educated Englishman. ‘I do not by this mean to 
suggest that every educated Englishman should set before himself a 
seat in Parliament as a probable or even a possible career; but that 
the man in Parliament has reached a higher position than the 
man out, — that to serve one’s country without pay is the grandest 
work that a man can do, — that of all studies the study of politics is 
the one in which a man may make himself most useful to his fellow- 
creatures, — and that of all lives, public political life is capable of 
the greatest efforts’.2 In his commentary on Trollope, Michael 
Sadleir refuses to take this remark seriously, and for no apparent 
reason calls it ‘a quaint declaration’.* In fact it was in keeping with 
the whole of Trollope’s attitude to politics and society. He had 

1 The English Constitution, Preface to the second edition (1872). 


* An Autobiography, Ch. XVI. 
* Trollope, A Commentary (1927). 
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never found in the public service of the Post Office that prestige 
which membership of the House of Commons gave. He realized, 
despite all his success as a public servant, that, in Bagehot’s famous 
phrase, ‘a clerk in the public service is ‘‘nobody’’; and you could 
not make a common Englishman see why he should be anybody’.! 

Seeking the social prestige and the political distinction of the 
House of Commons, Trollope decided in 1867 at the age of fifty-two 
to enter Parliament. ‘I had an almost insane desire to sit there’, 
he wrote, and although he failed to secure nomination for a safe seat 
in Essex, he went to the very corrupt borough of Beverley in York- 
shire a year later to try out his fortune. He had no illusions about 
the dangers and difficulties of his enterprise; indeed his agent there 
began by telling him that not only would he not get elected, but that 
also he would lose a vast sum of money in the process of trying, 
“You will spend £1000 and lose the election. Then you will petition, 
and spend another £1000. There will be a Commission and the 
borough will be disfranchised. For a beginner such as you are, that 
would be a great success’. Trollope did not flinch. ‘In the teeth of 
this, from a man who knew all about it, I persisted in going to 
Beverley’. 

Now Beverley was by no means unique among small English 
boroughs, where corrupt practices long survived the Reform Bill 
of 1832, but it had a long standing record of corruption which was 
made public for all to see after the famous 1868 election. There had 
been previous election petitions in 1837, 1857 and 1860. The petition 
presented after the 1868 election was examined by a High Court 
judge who found that 104 persons had been guilty of corrupt 
practices. The most influential manipulator of a highly corrupt 
electorate was a draper who acted as Conservative agent: his method 
was to buy votes not during parliamentary elections, as in days of 
more blatant corruption, but during town council elections, on the 
sensible supposition that convinced voters would remember their 
duty and their bribes. A Royal Commission which went on to 
examine the state of Beverley more thoroughly in the summer of 
1869 not only uncovered corrupt practices during six preceding 
elections but brought to light a traditional structure of corruption. 
One witness even produced an account book for the 1807 election 
which showed that of 1010 electors who voted for one of the can- 
didates, only 78 received no money. These revelations led to the 
disfranchisement of the borough in 1870.’ 

Trollope described the fourteen days of his canvassing in Beverley 


1 The English Constitution, Ch. IV. 

2 See Copy of the Minutes of Evidence taken at the trial of the Beverley Election 
Petition (Parliamentary Papers, 1868-9, XV, No. 90): Election Expenses (Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1868-9, XVII, No. 424). 
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as ‘the most wretched fortnight of my manhood’. ‘In the first place’, 
he declared, ‘I was subject to a bitter tyranny from grinding vulgar 
| tyrants. They were doing what they could, or said that they were 
doing so, to secure me a seat in Parliament, and I was to be in their 
hands at any rate for the period of my candidature... From 
morning to evening every day I was taken round the lanes and by- 
ways of that uninteresting town, canvassing every voter, exposed to 
the rain, up to my knees in slush, and utterly unable to assume that 
air of triumphant joy with which a jolly successful candidate should 
be invested .. . But perhaps my strongest sense of discomfort arose 
from the conviction that my political ideas were all leather and prun- 
ella to the men whose votes I was soliciting. They cared nothing for 
my doctrines, and could not even be made to understand that I 
should have any’. On the two issues concerning which his most 
radical supporters felt strongly — the ballot and the permissive 
drink Bill — Trollope disagreed violently with them. But it was not 
issues which decided the election, but bribes. ‘It had come to pass 
that political cleanliness was odious to the citizens. There was 
something grand in the scorn with which a leading Liberal there 
turned up his nose at me when I told him that there should be no 
bribery, no treating, not even a pot of beer on our side! It was a 
matter of study to perceive how at Beverley politics were appreciated 
because they might subserve electoral purposes, and how little it was 
understood that electoral purposes, which are in themselves a nuis- 
ance, should be endured in order that they may subserve politics’. 
‘The use of the borough seems to be realized and approved in the 
borough in general. The inhabitants have taught themselves to 
think that it was for such purposes that boroughs were intended’. 

From Trollope’s account it is clear that he shared, as a result of 
experience, Bagehot’s reluctance to transfer political power from 
Parliament to the constituencies, from the men who knew to the 
men who did not know. He went further than Bagehot however in 
showing that constituents were not only potentially dangerous but 
also actively corrupt. Only the glory of the goal made the struggle 
worth while. 

Even before he contested Beverley Trollope had described par- 
liamentary elections in his novels. Rachel Ray, for instance, written 
in 1862, describes an election in the small borough of Baslehurst, 
where the expected costs of campaigning, petitioning, and scrutiny 
amount to over £6000. Voting behaviour depends upon custom and 
the supply of drinks and gifts rather than on political propaganda 
or persuasion. When the Conservative candidate is a little worried 
about his bad speaking, his agent tells him, ‘It don’t matter. It’s 
only done for the show of the thing and to fill up the day. If Glad- 
stone were here he wouldn’t talk a vote out of them one way or the 
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other, nor yet the devil himself’. The result appeared indeed to bea 
foregone conclusion before the poll. ‘It was all known and thor- 
oughly understood as though the matter was past a doubt.’ 

The description of the election in Baslehurst was merely a foretaste 
of what Trollope would do when he had added personal experience 
of an election to acute observation from outside. For in Ralph the 
Heir, written in 1870-71, Trollope took his revenge on Beverley, 
Ralph the Heir contains the best election episodes in English fiction 
and introduces us to one of the most sympathetic candidates who 
ever presented himself to a corrupt electorate—Sir Thomas 
Underwood. 

Sir Thomas has been in Parliament before and has held minor 
office; he wishes to get back again, even though he knows the 
difficulties involved. ‘I dare say I am a fool for my pains. It will 
cost me some money that I oughtn’t to spend. If I get in, I don’t 
know that I can do any good or that it can do me any good’. But he 
clings on despite illness, violence, and ultimate unseating by petition. 
As in Beverley the end of the story is the disfranchisement of the 
borough. 

The account of the campaign is fascinating. Percycross had been 
fortunate to survive even the Reform Bill of 1832. It had in its Tory 
agent, Trigger, a consummate political manipulator who dealt in 
votes as easily as pioneers dealt in oil. Underwood came to loathe 
Trigger but he had to depend upon him, particularly in keeping in 
touch with the local network of business interests, represented by 
the mustard-maker, the paper-maker, and two manufacturers of 
boots. When Sir Thomas declared himself in favour of purity of 
election one of his most influential supporters was shocked into 
sickness. “The idea of purity of election at Percycross made him feel 
very sick. It was an idea which he hated with his whole heart. 
There was to him something absolutely mean and ignoble in the 
idea of a man coming forward to represent a borough in Parliament 
without paying the regular fees...It might be all very well in 
Manchester and such-like disagreeable places. But that candidates 
should come down to Percycross and talk about purity there, was a 
thing abominable to him’. Blessed with such supporters Sir Thomas 
began to feel a strange but understandable sympathy for the raw 
and ingenuous Radical candidate, Ontario Moggs, who dissasso- 
ciated himself completely from his Whig colleague and stood for the 
advanced doctrines of Purity and the Rights of Labour. Moggs soon 
realized too, however, that there were far too many men in Percy- 
cross ‘who hate the very name of Purity and who know nothing of 
the Rights of Labour’. 

Ralph the Heir recapitulated the gloomy experiences of Beverley, 

1 Ralph the Heir (1871), Chs. XX, XXI, XXVI. 
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and in a sense all Trollope’s other political writings were substitutes 
for political action, ‘his compensation for disappointment’. If he 
could not air his political views in the House of Commons, he could 
air them in his novels; but it was not the defeat at Beverley that 
turned him to political writing so much as a growing interest in 
politics which turned him to the election. What the defeat at Beverley 
did was to quicken his insight and to goad his pen. Just as the election 
in Ralph the Heir is more vividly described and more corrupt in its 
character than the election described in Rachel Ray, so Phineas 
Redux, written in 1870, is more bitter in its tone than Phineas Finn 
written in 1868. 

Trollope’s political novels reflected his experiences, but they also 
reflected the constitutional theories of Bagehot. The English Con- 
stitution appeared just when Trollope’s series of political novels was 
beginning. It was probably seen by Trollope at an early stage, for 
it first appeared as a series of articles in The Fortnightly, a review 
which Trollope had helped to launch in 1865. 

Trollope’s novels bring to life through illustrative examples 
Bagehot’s notions of responsible power. They are concerned with 
the niceties of party and the perils of coalition, with the maintenance 
of majorities in a period when ‘majorities were collected God knows 
how, voting God knows why’, and with the conventions of dissolu- 
tion. But they are concerned too with problems which Trollope 
could explore more sensitively than Bagehot, problems of personal- 
ity— the attempts of men like Phineas Finn, Monk and Palliser to 
keep their ethical standards from being dragged down to the level 
of those of purely professional politicians. The greatest tragedy of 
all to Trollope was that men should want to get seats in Parliament 
to protect their interests as directors of companies.? This was 
political prostitution of the worst sort and a sign that public life 
was not all that it ought to be, even after the business of fighting 
elections was over and done. 


4 
Both Trollope and Bagehot lived long enough to see the second 
Reform Bill of 1867 and the Ballot Act of 1872, but they did not live 
long enough to witness the cleaning up of the electoral system or the 
growth of powerful party organizations which re-designed political 
machinery and forced new issues into the open. Bagehot died in 


‘ See MICHAEL RoserTs, Trollope’s Political Novels in Standpunte, January 
50. 

*See The Prime Minister, Ch. Il. Membership of the House of Commons 
‘assists a man in getting a seat as the director of certain Companies. People are 
still such asses that they trust a Board of Directors made up of Members of 
Parliament’, 
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1877 and Trollope in 1882: the sharp political cleavages and the 
re-definition of the content of politics still lay ahead. But both were 
sensitive to change, particularly to the slow but sure process of 
adaptation which passed for change in high-Victorian England. 
Neither of them was a Tory, clinging to the traditions of the past. 
Trollope called himself an ‘advanced Conservative-Liberal’, for 
both he and his generation liked political hyphens more than we 
profess to do today. Bagehot was Liberal enough to welcome the 
fundamental ‘march of improvement’ of the nineteenth century, 
but Conservative enough to believe that reform should produce 
greater stability and not an accelerating demand for further change. 
Neither in short was committed irrevocably to a party label. The 
political conditions of their day allowed them a position of intel- 
lectual detachment, which they would have found difficult to 
maintain even fifteen years later. As Palliser put it in Phineas Redux: 


When some small measure of reform has thoroughly com- 
mended itself to the country—so thoroughly that all men 
know that the country will have it — then the question arises 
whether its details shall be arranged by the political party which 
calls itself Liberal — or by that which is termed Conservative. 
The men are so near to each other in all their convictions and 
theories of life that nothing is left to them but personal com- 
petition for the doing of the thing that is to be done. 


In their capacity to weigh arguments and in their balance of hopes 
and fears Bagehot and Trollope expressed more clearly than any 
other two writers the equipoise of mid-Victorian England, and 
although there were many problems which they both ignored, they 
saw quite clearly the central problems of the English constitution in a 
highly distinctive period of English social and political history. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE ‘PERVIGILIUM 
VENERIS’ INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


WAYLAND HILTON-YOUNG 


1 

SINCE 1649 the Pervigilium Veneris has been translated at least thirty 
times into English verse. The author of the poem is unidentified, 
but modern scholars on the whole agree that it was written in the 
third century A.D. either in Sicily or in Calabria. It has ninety-three 
lines, broken by a recurrent refrain. It celebrated the eve of the 
Trinoctium of Venus, a feast lasting three nights in the spring when 
love, generation, and the returning year, were honoured in the 
goddess. The poem first became known again in the sixteenth 
century when it was printed from the texts found in two rather 
corrupt manuscripts of the seventh and ninth centuries. Since then 
it has occupied European scholars and translators continuously; 
Clementi’s bibliography contains 318 entries. Sir Cecil Clementi, 
Governor of Hong Kong and Judge Advocate General in India, 
spent most of the spare hours of a lifetime in the study of the 
poem. His Pervigilium Veneris (third edition, 1936) contains all 
that is known of its history, textual criticism, attributions, and 
anthropology. It also contains Clementi’s own verse translation, 
but no account of other translations. 

The Pervigilium Veneris is very beautiful. The prosody, coming 
at the change from quantitative stress to accentual stress, is easier 
to modern ears than that of golden latin verse, but it never suggests 
the jingle which is seldom far away in the medieval latin lyrics and 
hymns. The imagery is gay and fresh but, it appears from some of 
the neat ambiguities, quite sophisticated. The manner of speech 
varies from the statuesgue to the colloquial. Until the very end, all 
is luxuriant, abundant, cheerful, often a little riggish; but in the last 
four lines there is a dramatic change, and we seem to jump into the 
romantic middle ages. The body of the poem is like Catullus, but 
not quite; the ending like Petrarch, but not quite. 

The quality (not merely the success or failure, but the characteris- 
tic virtue) of a translation of this poem will, I think, reveal itself in 
the manner in which it deals with four important passages; and 
these passages, together with the problems they raise, should be 
before us as we consider the work of various translators. 


A. The refrain: 
Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 
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This is obviously important for a translator. Evidently it is not 
quite possible to live up to the catchy neatness, or to the arresting 
and symmetrical order of the words. And it is hard to remember, 
when one is reading this, that the accent falls on the a of amet. 
Frederic Austin, in his choral setting of 1931, makes a good rhythm 
with the right accent. Walter Pater supposes in Marius the Epicurean 
that this line is older, and that the poet heard it at the Trinoctium 
one year and later wrote the poem round it. 


B. Ipsa' venas atque mentem permeanti spiritu 
Intus occultis gubernat procreatrix viribus, 


Perque caelum perque terras perque pontum subditum 
Pervium sui tenorem seminali tramite 
Inbuit, iussitque mundum nosse nascendi vias. 


This is one of the finest passages in the poem; it is a test of the 
translator’s ability to render a piece of clear and magnificent imagery 
into appropriate terms. 


C. Ecce! iam super genestas explicant aonii latus, 
Quisque tutus quo tenetur coniugali foedere. 


A puzzle. What are qonii in this context? Boeotians? Muses? 
Unlikely. The general, but not universal, emendation is fauri. But 
then can bulls fold down their sides on the broom? A common 


second emendation is subter. But can bulls get under the broom? 
Yes, under Italian broom. And what about tutus? Safe from what? 
Some scholars have emended /aetus, others even coetus contincetur. 
All very teasing for the translator. 


D. The famous ending: 
Illa* cantat, nos tacemus. Quando ver venit meum? 
Quando fiam uti chelidon, ut tacere desinam? 


Perdidi Musam tacendo, nec me Apollo respicit: 
Sic Amyclas cum tacerent perdidit silentium. 
Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. ' 


Again, very difficult. To begin with, the appearance of the refrain 
at the end is surprising: it is so very different from what comes 
before. The first line here is a gift, and most versions have something 
pretty good, though none reach the economical beauty of the 
original. What about the swallow? The swallow is not a song-bird 
to the modern way of thinking. To the Romans it was garrulous, 
chattering. Can the translator get the self-depreciatory overtones of 
this line across without relaxing the tension raised by the line before? 


1 Venus, or Dione. * The nightingale. 
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The third line is fairly straightforward; Apollo and the Muses 
inspire no religious emotions in us, but they are quite familiar. It is 
a question of presenting a familiar but unshared thought in an effec- 
tive way. It is akin to the problem which the Roman Catholic 
apologists in this country, such as Graham Greene and Evelyn 
Waugh, are handling all the time on a larger scale. But the last line 
is very difficult. Amyclae? No response at all. You may put a 
footnote saying that the silence of Amyclae was proverbial in latin 
and leave it at that; or you may put a footnote giving a choice of 
three possible stories, first that the inhabitants of Amyclae were 
such alarmists that they were forbidden to mention the approach of 
an enemy, and so kept silence when at last an enemy really did 
approach (cry wolf); second, that Apollo withdrew his favour from 
them because they neglected his rites; third, something to do with 
serpent-worship. Or you may boldly assert that it was one of these 
three. But in each case you are left with the problem of translation, 
the problem of how to make an effective ending out of an allusion 
which none but scholars, who need no translations, will understand. 
J. A. Foort (1922), and Rabany-Beauregard (1792), wanted to omit 
the line from even the original because they found it ineffective. 
Foort also remarked that it was the only line ending with a quadri- 
syllable. But it would be far more defensible to leave out the last 
repetition of the refrain which, after the sorrow and silence of these 
lines, sounds forced and unreal. 

The English translators fall more or less into three groups; those 
who bring nothing to the task but exactitude; those who, adhering 
less or more to its meaning, impose their own poetic style on the 
original; and those who combine exactitude with elegance. We will 
call them the pedestrians, the individualists, and the balanced 
translators. 


2 
The Pedestrians 
By definition this is the least satisfactory class and the least 
worthy of a lovely original, so I take it first, before going on to the 
translations in which we can expect to find pleasure. The pedestrians 
do not quite write cribs — Mackail did an excellent prose crib — but 
still less do they write real verse translations. They are numerous; 
but I will choose three, and examine their performance in the four 
passages set out above at A, B, C and D. 
First, John Clarke (Cape Town, 1911). 


A. Love tomorrow shall the loveless, lovers love tomorrow morn, 
This will not do because at every appearance of the refrain one has 
to remember not to ask the question: ‘Love tomorrow shall what 
the loveless?’ The order of the words is wrong, 

. 
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B. She it is that veins and instinct kindles with pervasive breath, 
Stealthily floods the caves of being with the sap that mastereth: 
Thorough air and thorough dry-land, thorough the subjacent 

sea 
Scatters she her heat prophetic, by the path of venery, 
Ordering nature to discover how ’twas fated to be born. 


To say nothing of the grosser blemishes, ‘heat prophetic’ is entirely 
out of place. Because of Keats’s use of the phrase in the Ode to 
Psyche, it suggests something now past whose return is to be desired, 
Nor can heat be scattered. The first meaning of venery is hunting, 
It is an unhappy use of the second meaning of this homophone for, 
in a charming verse shortly before, Diana has been asked to go away 
while the feast is on. The last line is absurd. 


C. Look you, now the love-smit bull-beeves loll outstretched 
beneath the broom, 
Each so easeful after wedlock with the partner fates predoom. 


This is disastrous throughout. One Welsh idiom, two unspeakable 
compounds, one most unfortunate suggestion, one definite article 
left out, and one neologism. These lines are much improved by 
singing them to the tune of Hark, the herald angels sing. 


D. She keeps singing, I fall silent. When shall shrill my vernal 
string? 
When shall I trill like the swallow, never, never cease to sing? 
I have lost the Muse by silence, Phoebus no more hears my 
cry: 
It was silence lost Amyclae, when the townsfolk ceased espy. 
The third line is all right. 


Secondly, Lewis H. Grundy (1913). 


A. Ye who’ve never loved, now love ye! 
Ye who’ve loved now love the more. 


B. She herself, Creation’s Sovereign, 
By a secret force within 
Regulates both mind and matter 
With. her all-pervading soul 
And through earth and through the heavens, 
Through the underlying seas, 
Hath in all the realms of Nature 
Fused her own enkindling life; 
Fused — and to the world the secret 
Taught whereby man may be born. 


The fault here is prosiness throughout, but the last couplet is again 
absurd. Taught to Malinowski’s islanders, perhaps; not to the world. 
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C. Lo! now view the bulls reclining 
With their flanks spread on the broom, 
Each secure because now held fast 
By Dione’s yoke divine. 

She is singing, we are silent. 

Ah! when comes my spring to me? 
When shall I be like the swallow, 
And my silence break again? 

I have lost the Muse by silence 
Nor doth Phoebus me sustain; 

As Amyclae, that by silence, 

Ever after mute became. 


With the appearance of a little assonance the prosiness is mitigated; 
but it is too late. For the most part, this version is remarkable only 
in showing how unfailingly it is possible to go on stringing out words 
without one happy relation between them. 


Thirdly, Leonard Chalmers-Hunt (Barrister-at-Law, 1930). 


A. Who ne’er has loved when morrow dawns shall bear sweet 
passion’s pain, 
And who has loved when morrow dawns shall rapture breathe 
again. 
The use of ‘morrow’ in this sense shows at once the fault of this 
version, the willingness to sacrifice everything to keeping up the jingle. 


B. Her permeating spirit rules the body and the mind; 
She regulates with hidden strength the powers of mankind. 
Her generating course proceeds through sky and land and sea, 
Inherent in each element, through all posterity. 
She hath ordained it, and hath placed her spirit in each frame, 
She hath decreed the world should know the marvel of love’s 
name. 


I have had to bring together these lines from where Chalmers-Hunt 
scatters them in obedience to Mackail’s violent and arbitrary re- 
arrangement of the poem in quatrains. The chaste appearance of 
‘love’s name’ for nascendi vias suggests that obstetrics should be 
tenamed erotonomastics. 


C. Lo! midst the broom the sires of herds lay down their 
cumbrous sides, 
Each union is made conjugal by treaty that abides. 


D. She sings on but we keep silence; O when for me the morn? 
When shall I greet, e’en as the swallow, spring’s primeval 
dawn? 
My silent muse has failed me, and Apollo looks not back, 
So Amyclae once silence kept and fell ’neath foe’s attack. 
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And so we go on: 


The king and queen did eat thereof and noblemen beside; 
And what they could not eat that night the queen next morning 
fried. 


There are many, many other translators in this class, but I have 
room to mention in passing only Prowett and Way. Charles Gipps 
Prowett (1834) has at B: 


Still she guides its secret course 
With interpenetrating force, 


‘Interpenetrating’ is good, and is taken up by an anonymous writer 
fifty years later in one of the best versions. At D he has: 


When, like the swallow, Spring’s own bird, 
Shall my faint twittering notes be heard? 


Here Prowett has punctiliously observed the associations of the 
swallow in latin literature, but he has overdone it; the line passes 
beyond self-depreciation into mere coyness. 

Professor A. S. Way (1920) has at A: 


Tomorn who ne’er hath loved shall love, 
and who hath loved shall love tomorn; 


and at D: 


So, because her lover’s lips were bridled, perished Amyclae; 


both bizarre variations. 


3 
The Individualists 

Here we are on much more attractive ground. The personal 
approach varies from that of Parnell and Quiller-Couch on the one 
hand, who, in the enthusiasm the poem raised at first reading, seem 
hardly to have had time to look at it again, to that of Mr Karl 
Walter on the other who follows its meaning closely enough, but 
writes an English version which in manner and rhythm is as unlike 
the original as could be. But no English translator has carried his 
personal approach so far as two French writers of the eighteenth 
century who disliked the melancholy ending, and so rewrote it in 
the conditional mood, also changing nos tacemus to nec tacemus. 
‘L.D.P.’ (Paris, 1766) has this for D: 


Pendant que ses concerts font résonner les bois, 
Pour chanter le Printemps, j’éléve aussi ma voix. 
Vénus regoit mon hommage, 
Et Phébus a mes vers accorde son suffrage. 
A me taire obstiné je perdrais sa faveur: 
Le silence d’Amycle a causé son malheur. 
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He is followed in the general sense by Rabany-Beauregard (1792). 

Let us take the individualists chronologically. The first was 
Thomas Parnell (1670-1718).. He was Archdeacon of Clogher and 
a friend and protegé of Swift’s. His translation was first published 
in the posthumous edition of his works put out by Pope in 1722. His 
character is known to have been idle and impulsive, and one can see 
these qualities in his splendidly slapdash rendering of D. 


A. Let those love now who never loved before; 
And those who always loved, now love the more. 


B. And all the various sorts of soul began 
By wheels unknown to sight, by secret veins 
Distilling life; the fruitful goddess reigns 
Through all the lovely realms of native day, 
Through all the circled land and circling sea; 
With fertile seed she filled the pervious earth 
And ever fixed the mystic ways of birth. 


Now bulls o’er stalks of broom extend their sides, 
Secure of favours from their lowing brides. 


And still her graces rise, her airs extend, 
And all is silence till the syren end. 

How long in coming is my lovely spring? 

And when shall I, and when the swallow sing? 
Sweet Philomela, cease; — or here I sit, 

And silent loose my rapturous hour of wit. 
’Tis gone; the fit retires, the flames decay; 

My tuneful Phoebus flies averse away. 

His own Amyclae thus, as stories run, 

But once was silent, and that once undone. 


All this flows easily; it is pointed; it is melodious; and although the 
manner of writing verse at that time was not very appropriate to 
the direct freshness of the original, one cannot blame Parnell for 
using it. By saying ‘his own Amyclae’, he commits himself to the 
Apollo story; but he brings it off. And the last line is so neat and 
suggestive that the reader’s pleasure in it is greater than his curiosity 
about how the stories really did run. 


The next one, of 1798, is anonymous. Bound into the back of the 
British Museum copy of Rabany-Beauregard’s edition is a little 
manuscript folder containing Parnell’s translation, a translation 
into French taken from it, and several other translations into French, 
mostly with dates and attributions. With these there is another 
English version, with the date 1798 but no attribution. The latest 
of the French versions is dated 1812. All these are written in the 
same hand, so it seems likely that they were copied out by a French- 
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man after 1812, and that he had seen the anonymous English version 
some time between 1798 and then. 


A. Let those who never yet have loved 
Tomorrow feel love’s pain; 
Let those who have the passion proved, 
To morrow love again. 


B. Her subtile spirit, unconfin’d, 
Pervades each vein, and fires the mind: 
Creative Queen! with latent pow’r 
She rules in secret nature’s (?) bow’r (?); 
Thro’ skies, and land, and womby sea, 
Each being owns her potent sway; 
Her pervious course, where’er she goes, 
With tracks of quickening seed she strows. 
She taught the world creation’s laws, 
Revealing every hidden cause. 


C. Now bulls, along the broomy plain 
Stretching their ample sides, are seen; 
Each sturdy lover sure to find 
His lowing consort ever kind. 


D. And does then Philomela sing? 
While I, in silence, wait my spring. 
When will it with the swallow come? 
And when shall I my spring resume? 
By silence is my muse impair’d, 

Nor me will Phoebus now regard; 
Amyclae thus, as poets tell, 
Kept silence, and by silence fell. 
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This is like Parnell, especially at C, but more restrained and accurate. 


Next is Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s version, published in The Vigil 
of Venus and other Poems (1912). At the head of the poem he sets, 
as it were for a recitative before the aria, the line: 


To-morrow — what news of to-morrow? 


A. Now learn ye to love who loved never — now ye who have 
loved, love anew. 


B. As the terrible thighs drew it down, and conceived, as the 
embryo ran 
Thoro’ blood, thoro’ brain, and the Mother gave all to the 
making of man, 
She, she, our Dione, directed the seminal current to creep, 


Penetrating, possessing, by devious paths all the height, all 
the deep. 
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She, of all creation procuress, the share to the furrow laid 
true; 

She, she, to the womb drave the knowledge, and open’d the 
ecstasy though. 


Lo! behold ye the bulls, with how lordly a flank they besprawl 
on the broom! — 

Yet obey the uxorious yoke, and are tamed to Dione her 
doom. 


Hark! Hush! Draw round to the circle . . . Ah, loitering 
Summer! Say when 
For me shall be broken the charm, that I chirp with the 
swallow again? 
I am old; I am dumb; I have waited to sing till Apollo 
withdrew — 
So Amyclae a moment was mute, and for ever a wilderness 
grew. 
If a translator abandons the sense of his original, he must expect to 
be asked; have you preserved its spirit? Here the answer must 
clearly be, No; this is far more turgid, more hectic, more orgiastic. 
In the original we are sitting round the night before, expectant but 
sober, thinking of what is going to happen next day. Here we are in 
the middle of the feast itself. There, we are awaiting possession; 
here, possessed. The ending, what is more, is far too ambitious. The 
histrionic use of dashes and dots to make the rhythm of the words 
conform to what is being described does not come off. But as in 
Parnell there is a real poetic imagination, although a very different 
one. 


Writing in 1924, W. J. Ibbett proclaims in his preface that he, like 
the author of the Pervigilium Veneris, is a ‘venereal epicurean’. He 
has a good line at B: 

And still she makes her course a maze of turnings full of seed. 
but is otherwise unremarkable. 


Next to be noticed is the version of Karl Walter, published in 
1947, 


A. Tomorrow love who never loved or love again tomorrow. 


B. Blood and brain she inwardly with spirit imbues 
And by its might mysterious rules them, procreatrix; 
Throughout heaven and earth and the waters under the earth 
She the unbroken passage of life’s seedflow traces, 
Bidding all the world to know the ways of birth. 


His version of the catch-passage C is particularly interesting. ‘For 
centuries’, he says in his notes, ‘the bulls have been spreading their 
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flanks over or under the broom’. Very bravely, he keeps the original 
aonii of the manuscripts. For the Muses particularly loved Aonia, or 
Boeotia, and they were also connected with honey. So aonii become 
bees. 


C. The bees now top the broom in wheeling flight, 
Each within the swarm safe held by nuptial bond. 


The time-honoured emendation tauri for aonii is not very good. The 
words do not look particularly alike, and the bulls, as we have seen, 
lead to all sorts of absurdities. On the other hand, aonii does not 
scan without a gymnastic elision. But between Aonia and bees there 
is at least some connection, and I think Mr Walter’s translation 
‘wheeling flight’ for explicant latus brilliantly shows that bees make 
better sense in the context than bulls. I believe also that the unknown 
author, who delights in striking contrasts, would have been more 
likely to oppose bees to the sheep, which come in the next line, than 
bulls. But this is a digression. 


D. Hers the song: ours — silence! Ah, when comes my spring! 
When may I as the swallow flies be free to sing! 
Hushed, my Muse has fled, nor Phoebus backward glances; 
Hushed, as doomed Amyclae, silence all entrances. ... 


What are we to think of this? The translation is accurate, and 
somehow the feel of the original does come through the scarce rhythm 
and rhyme. This is the version which best of all captures the sombre 
majesty of B; and it does so while discarding all the weapons of 
capture: reminiscent rhythm, and so on. The first line of D is very 
striking, with its pause after ‘ours — ’; it reminds one of ‘the hum 
of mighty workings? ...’ in Keats’s sonnet. I doubt if it will be 
improved. 

An interesting but unsuccessful piece of individualism comes in 
Laurence Hayward’s version (1901). He destroys the force of the 
ending by introducing an invented character for the poet himself into 
the refrain. 


A. Thou hast loved, but I have never; love shall find us in the 
morn. 


R. C. K. Ensor, writing in 1910, has a version of the refrain which 
most happily takes nouns in the place of the original verbs. 


A. Novices of love and adepts, love alike tomorrow morn. 


It is a pity that the rest of the translation is uninteresting, since this 
is. excellent, and achieves better than any other the easy concision 
of the latin. 

Clementi, in the first edition of his great work on the poem, 1911, 
translates the refrain differently each time it appears, thus; 
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Know’st thou not love’s joy and sorrow? Thou shalt learn of 
love tomorrow! 

Know’st thou well love’s joy and sorrow? Thou shalt love again 
tomorrow; 


and so on. This innovation produces rather a pleasing effect, but 
he abandoned it in the 1936 edition; perhaps partly because it was 
condemned by R. W. Postgate in an edition of the poem published 
in 1924. 


But best of all the individualists, and in my view the best translator 
of the poem since Stanley, is Lewis Gielgud, whose version is 
published this year. He writes in his preface that in latin the dactyl 
was the foot for high and solemn verse, the spondee for gay and 
popular, and that in English it is the other way round; so he uses 
dactyls for his translation. In this he follows Quiller-Couch, but his 
handling of this tricky foot is so much lighter and gayer than ‘Q’s’, 
and his shorter lines are so much neater, that it seems almost a new 
device. In its accumulations and alliterations Mr Gielgud’s version 
reminds one of Swinburne, but it is easier to read, for the latin poet 
has provided a better skeleton and progress of ideas than ever Swin- 
burne could manage. 


A. Tomorrow be lovers who never were lovers, 
and they that were lovers be lovers again. 


B. Our Lady is Mother of all things living, 
the unseen sovereign of secret powers. 
Hers is the spirit that guides and governs 
the blood that pulses, the mind that flowers. 
And in all the places of earth and heaven, 
in all the places under the sea, 
She has driven her furrow, informing all things 
alive with the promise of life to be. 


At C there are two bold emendations; oni for aonii: Mr Gielgud 
accounts for aonii by the absorption of a gloss asini on oni; and unus 
quis que quo tenetur. 1 do not think asses intrinsically preferable to 
bulls, but oni certainly scans, which Mr Walter’s bees do not. D has 
three emendations; the generally accepted uti chelidon becomes — ait 
chelidon —, nec me Phoebus respicit becomes meque Phoebus despicit, 
and Amyclae goes by the board and amores replaces it. This is the 
result: 


C. On the broom already the patient asses 
with flanks unburdened are stretched at ease, 
Each and all of them held and haltered 
to mate when the smooth she-asses please, 
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D. She — she is singing. But I am silent. 

When is there coming a spring for me? 

“When can I look to be changed?’ says the swallow, 
‘and when will the end of my silence be?’ 

My silence has cost me my gift from the Muses 
and Phoebus frowns when he looks my way, 

For the cost of silence, for dumb-struck lovers, 
is all to forfeit and all to pay. 


D is a pleasing stanza, but whatever the scholarly arguments in 
favour of these readings, I am not sure it is any more pleasing than 
the usual version. I have put Mr Gielgud’s translation with the 
individualists simply because of the padding. There are many more 
words in it than in the original, but that is imposed on him by his 
choice of dactyls. If it be read straight through, this version makes 
an effect almost indistinguishable from that of the latin, except of 
course for the much-altered ending. In other words the padding is 
very apt and proper, and the rendering into dactyls particularly 


happy. 
4: 
The Balanced Translators 

Only four translations out of the thirty seem to me to display 
this quality; those of Thomas Stanley (1649), an anonymous writer 
(1891), Elizabeth du Bois (1911), and F. L. Lucas (1939). I give 
their versions of the four passages in what I take to be ascending order 
of merit. 

Mr Lucas’s edition contains the most interesting literary apprecia- 
tion of the poem that I know, except perhaps that of Robert Schilling 
(Paris, 1944). Mr Lucas shows a nostalgia for the pagan and a 
reluctance for the Christian, — Venus, as he puts it, and not St 
Valentine, — which clearly helps him in his translation. 


A. Loveless hearts shall love tomorrow, hearts that 
have loved shall love anew. 


‘Hearts’ jars a little; I think one did not then love so much with 
one’s heart. But the rhythm admirably imitates the lilt of the 
original. 


B. ...tossed Dione from the foam — 
Her the Mother, Her the Mighty, Her whose spirit 
hath its home 
In the inmost mind of all things, in the blood 
her power sways 
While through earth, through sea, through heaven 
onward wind her hidden ways. 
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That day first the paths she fashioned for life’s 
seed the whole world o’er, 
All the roads of birth revealing — procreation’s mystic lore. 


Apart from ‘mystic lore’, which is rather trite, this is very good. 


B. Look beneath the broomy shadows now the great bulls lie 
apart, 

Each at ease beside his chosen, who hath won and bound his 
heart. 


C. Ah, she sings. But we are silent. When shall my spring come 

to me? 

When shall J grow as the swallow, and my lips at last be free? 

For my silence Phoebus scorns me and the Muse her face 
withdrew; 

So it was that old Amyclae its own silence overthrew — 

Yet ... Loveless hearts shall love tomorrow, hearts that have 
loved shall love anew. 


This is the only version which admits the difficulty I mentioned above 
of reconciling the last appearance of the refrain with what goes 
before it. If one is going to keep it at all, ‘yet’ is a very good media- 
tion between the established gaiety and the new melancholy. 

In 1891 Blackwells published an anonymous booklet of verse 
called Love Lies Bleeding, which contains a translation of the 
Pervigilium Veneris. Following Stanley (see below) the translator 
adopts a double rhyme and handles it so well that it reproduces much 
of the sheen or bell-like music of the original which is lost in most 
versions. 


A. Love you now though ne’er before, and ye lovers love the 
more. 


B. Venus the life-instinct urges, and the rhythmic pulses’ surges. 
Heaven and earth and deepest sea through and through 
inspired she 
With the searching fluid speed of inter-penetrating seed; 
And commanded the dead earth find the hidden paths of birth. 


Prowett’s ‘inter-penetrating’ is used here to better effect. The 
introduction of ‘dead earth’ is very happy, and brings out well the 
thread of season-imagery in this passage. 


C. Now amid the golden broom makes the steer his marriage- 
room; 
Where secure he keeps his bride from all rivals at his side. 


‘Marriage-room’ begs the question of super or subter very neatly, 
though not with quite such a delightfully elegant agility as did Stanley. 
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D. Shall the bird sing so and we not? Why do I my springtide 
see not? 
When shall I be as the swallow, and with song spring’s foot- 
steps follow? 
Silent long the Muse forsakes me: the divine touch no more 
takes me. 
So doth silence prove to me fatal as to Amyclae. 


It is a pity that the first line here, the most important in the whole 
poem, should be debased by the Don Juan-like rhyme ‘we not’ and 
‘see not.’ 


Elizabeth Hickman du Bois’ (Vermont, 1911) version translates 
our passages as follows: 


A. Love tomorrow, ye who ne’er loved; ye who have loved, love 

again. 

B. Permeating with her spirit all the body, all the mind; 
Increase-giving Nature ruleth by the powers that never sleep 
Through the earth and through the heavens, through the 

underlying deep, 
In the path of generation holds her course, nor ever stays, 
Leads, and bids that all creation follow, in birth’s hidden ways. 


See the cattle in the shadow of the broom-trees now recline! 
Each contented as around him form the groups of lowing kine. 
(reading /aetus.) 


Sings she on; and am I silent? But oh, when shall my spring 
come? 

When shall I sing as the swallow? When shall I no more be 
dumb? 

I have lost my muse through silence, Phoebus now regards me 
not; 

So the people of Amyclae through their silence were forgot. 


Except for the tautology at the second line of D, this version has an 
unobtrusive charm which is excellent. 


But the first translation into any modern language, that of Thomas 
Stanley, published in 1649, remains far the best. Stanley lived from 
1626 till 1678; he was thus not more than twenty-three when he made 
his version of the Pervigilium Veneris. It appeared first with other 
poems and translations in a volume called Europa: Cupid Crucified: 
Venus’ Vigils, published in London by W. W. for Humphrey Moseley, 
1649. Later Stanley made many other translations, of Anacreon, 
of Milton’s Italian poems, and so on, all of which are very good 
indeed. Between 1655 and 1662 he brought out a history of philo- 
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sophy, and after that an edition of Aeschylus. Both were standard 
works for many years. 


A. Love he tomorrow who loved never; 
To morrow, who hath loved, persever. 


An odd piece of ignorant criticism has been made of this admirable 
couplet. In the preface to his edition of the poem R. W. Postgate 
(1924) says: ‘Apart from the unpleasing accent ‘‘persever’’, what on 
earth has the idea of perseverance to do with the poem? In face of 
what difficulties?’ In the first place, Shakespeare always scans 
‘persever’, Milton ‘persevere’; so Stanley was writing at the time 
when the pronunciation was changing. To dismiss as ‘unpleasing’ 
a pronunciation of Shakespeare’s used little more than thirty years 
after his death is subjective criticism with a vengeance. In the second 
place, the Oxford Dictionary holds that the idea of difficulty is not 
inseparable from perseverance. It gives for the second meaning of 
the word: ‘To continue, remain, stay in a place, or in a state or con- 
dition (implying no active effort).’ 


B. Produced within, She all there swayes 
By a hid spirit, which by wayes 
Unknowne diffused through soule and vaines 
All things both governes and sustaines 
Piercing through the unsounded Sea, 
And Earth, and highest Heaven, She 
All places with her power doth fill, 
Which though each part She doth distill; 
And to the World the mystick wayes 
Of all production open layes. 


See how the Bulls their sides distend, 
And broom stalks with the burthen bend. 
Now every one doth safely ly 

Confined within his marriage ty. 


Notice the ease with which Stanley sidesteps the question subter or 
super. 


D. We silent are while shee doth sing. 
How long in comming is my Spring? 
When will the time arrive that I 
May swallow-like my voice unty? 

My Muse for being silent flies mee, 
And Phoebus will no longer prize mee, 
So did Amyclae once, whilst all 
Silence observed, through silence fall. 
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The easy yet substantial flow of this version, the sure handling of 
vowels and consonants, the directness, the concision, the perfect 
faithfulness to the original, which far transcends the modern cant 
distinction between loyalty which is necessary and fidelity which is 
not, all these show Stanley was one of those very rare birds, a true 
verse translator. The version is poetry, but not in its own right. 

The date of this, the first and best translation, is interesting. One 
does not think of the middle of the Civil War as a time when light- 
hearted celebrations of the pagan goddess of love were much in 
vogue. Perhaps Stanley’s interest and great achievement were due 
to a wish to escape from the bloody wars between Christian factions 
which were then raging in Europe. 

Clearly the best translation must be either, as I have called them, 
individualistic or balanced. The best individualist is Mr Gielgud, 
the best balanced translator, Stanley. Both achieve an effect that is 
to my ear almost indistinguishable from the original; if one did not 
know the original there would be very little to choose between them. 
They are poems on the same theme, one from the seventeenth 
century, one from the twentieth. But one does know the original, 
and so the fact is forced on one that Mr Gielgud uses many words 
and ideas which are not in it, and Stanley uses scarcely any. How- 
ever well the interpolated words and ideas may accord with the spirit 
of the original, one must in the last resort maintain that the better 


translation is that which interpolates none. 
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GEORGES SOREL: A RECONSIDERATION 


DOUGLAS PARMEE 


I 

PRECISELY what conjunction of circumstances serves to make the 
world hang upon the least words of some (often indifferent) writers, 
only the historian of a given occasion can discern. Neither passion, 
nor depth of thought, nor grace of style, alone or together, are suffi- 
cient: the writers fated for fame have not infrequently been among 
the least readable who have put pen to paper. But there are some 
writers, who, not achieving this position, nevertheless leave one per- 
suaded that their failure is something of an oddity; they seem destined, 
by the obscurity or the lucidity or even the apparent timeliness of their 
message, to exert a great influence, and yet they have not done so, or 
have done so only fortuitously. Among these is Georges Sorel, whose 
remarkable achievement is to have got himself remembered, neglected 
and above all misjudged. If he had been merely forgotten there might 
be good reason for letting him lie where he had fallen, at least for 
some time to come; it is the subtle incoherence of his achievement 
which makes it seem worthwhile to recall him, not as a legend but as 
he appears in his writings. 

Sorel published his first two books in 1889 when already over 
forty. One was on the Bible, the other on Socrates: religion, morality, 
philosophy, history: thus he sets the note for his life’s work. 

Valois writes of him: on sait que Georges Sorel appartenait a une 
excellente famille de trés bonne bourgeoisie frangaise; a provincial 
bourgeoisie where Sorel was brought up in an atmosphere of solid 
comfort and seriousness. His mother was pious and from her he 
learned to read the Bible and to honour the virtues of piety, humility 
and industry; also, as a young man, to contrast these virtues with 
the frivolous inconsistency of the Imperial régime of Napoleon III. 
He was embittered and saddened when, after 1870, the liberal bour- 
geoisie of his milieu failed to give a strong lead for France’s regener- 
ation and it was then that he turned towards the working classes to 
fill this gap. 

Sorel was a polytechnicien 1d engineer in the Civil Service until 
he retired just before his first books were published. From this 
career, he kept a permanent interest in science, particularly applied 
science and cognate subjects: mathematics and physics. He tended, 
indeed, occasionally to remain an engineer in dealing with matters 
which had nothing to do with science and impose a scientific inter- 
pretation of doubtful value, but his training did give him a respect for 
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facts; and also a distaste for purely abstract reasoning. It supplied Ed 
indeed, his only intellectual discipline, for he was otherwise com- Pra 
pletely self-taught. I 

Sorel married a woman of the people of whom he spoke always mai 
with emotion as one whose devotion, industry and simplicity were ad 


of immense help and comfort. His interest in the working classes 
and the hopes he pinned on them may well have sprung from his 
admiration of his wife as a representative of those proletarian virtues 
which he felt his own class had lost. 

In a word, Sorel’s life, if externally uneventful, was rich with all 
the essential experiences: study, work, love and contact with men. 





2 


Sorel owed much to certain writers, of whom Vico, Pascal, Proud- 
hon, Hegel, Bergson, Le Play and William James were the most 
important. William James perhaps influenced most radically his 


general conception of life; one of Sorel’s last books, which has been So 
called his quasi-testament politique, bore the title ‘L’Utilité du ph 
Pragmatisme’. CO 
In the Bulletin de la Société frangaise de Philosophie, of 1908, a good th 
exposition of James’s philosophy by Parodi is to be found, originally he 
given at a meeting at which Sorel was present as a member. Le ta 
pragmatisme, says Parodi, se présente avant tout comme.une philosophie Sc 
anti-intellectualiste ou la connaissance pure est subordonnée a |’action; ur 
et c’est une conception nouvelle de la vérité qu’il prétend élaborer: pe 
celle qu’il préconise, c’est de définir toute idée, toute théorie par les la 
conséquences pratiques qu’elle peut comporter. L’ensemble de ces Se 
cons€quences constitue le sens méme de la théorie ou de l’idée ... ql 
Deux propositions qui ne se traduiraient pas par des conséquences ou Se 
des attitudes diverses seraient identiques ou ne présenteraient que des p 
différences purement verbales et vides de sens. Par la on voudrait n 
ramener la pensée philosophique de l’abstrait au concret et faire sentir li 
la vanité de beaucoup de faux problémes, peut-étre de la plupart des 
problémes métaphysiques. La vérité est ainsi relative a i’action; est c 
vraie toute pensée qui réussit. @ 
The standard by which to judge the truth of an idea is the practical a 
result which the idea will have when applied in action; ideas which g 
have no practical result are not worthy of consideration. From this I 
springs inevitably a pluralistic conception of the universe, which 
considered as the sum of many various actions, can be adequately ¢ 
represented only by ideas corresponding to each of the actions. ¢ 
Sorel’s reaction to pragmatism, implicit throughout his work, was t 
expressed very fully on three occasions: once before the Societé ¢ 
frangaise de Philosophie in 1908; in 1914, in a preface to a book of | 
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Edouard Berth entitled Méfaits des Intellectuels; and in L’ Utilité du 
Pragmatisme. 

In this last book Sorel expresses great belief in pragmatism: La 
maniére pragmatique de considérer la poursuite de la vérité est appelée 
a devenir un des élements essentiels de la pensée moderne; adding the 
caveat: le pragmatisme doit étre appris pragmatiquement; that is to 
say, one must above all familiarise oneself with pragmatic methods 
of directing one’s mind and not merely accept James’s results. Sorel 
adds specifically these words: James n’a jamais exprimé ses idées 
qu’en conférencier . . . si bien que pour développer pragmatiquement le 
pragmatisme, il faut se résoudre a ne pas trop respecter [ses] paroles. 
James’s ideas are a pointer, not an infallible gospel. Sorel in fact 
attaches importance only to those ideas of James which have had a 
practical influence on thought, and he wishes to apply them only in 
such fields of thought as have been proved to lend themselves to 
pragmatic investigation. 

These fields he delimits in an admirably clear exposition to the 
Societé frangaise de Philosophie in 1908. He attacks first those 
philosophers and psychologists who seek to find unity whether of 
consciousness or belief or matter in the universe and who proclaim 
the existence of continuity between all phenomena. La psychologie, 
he says (meaning, as nearly always, mechanistic psychology) a le 
talent de tout rapprocher et de tout fondre en nuances; whereas, in 
Sorel’s view, our mental life contains certain entirely independent and 
unconnected compartments. D’abord, he writes, il y aurait une 
petite section de l’esprit trés minime, trés étroite mais dans laquelle 
la pensée touche a l’absolu: c’est ... le domaine de ‘la science’. 
Section trés petite par son étendue mais ... le lieu d’incomparables 
qualités; la science atteint sa perfection dans la physique mathématique. 
Secundo: a l’autre bout de la conscience, il y a aussi une section trés 
petite ... mais aussi importante, aussi éminente que l’autre: la encore 
nous touchons al’ Absolu. C’est le lieu ou nous formons nos idées par la 
liberté: c’est, si l’on veut, le coin de la morale et de la religion. Tertio, 
... entre ces deux régions étroites, il y a un champ de notre conscience: 
c’est le monde des opérations de la vie quotidienne. He adds: Méler 
ces mondes différents ne vaut rien. Vouloir appliquer a la morale, ou 
au reste de la conscience, les procédés des sciences déductives est une 
grosse erreur, trés dommageable; la morale est du domaine de la 
liberté, de l’action, non de la science. 

Sorel accuses James’s pragmatism of tending to bring these various 
domains together at one common level, to judge them all by the 
common criterion of success. Carried to extremes, this would mean 
that Ja vérité scientifique devient identique a la vérité de la conduite 
commune ou de la conduite individuelle . . . a la vérité dans le monde de la 
pratique [qui est] la légitimité de nos opinions appuyées sur quelques 

Cc 
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analogies et contrélées par le bon sens général. What is more serious 
is that the other absolute, the moral absolute, may also be threatened; 
or, he adds, les idées morales sont trés faibles . ..nousne demandons qu’d 
les écarter de notre chemin . . . Si donc nous nous mettons a confondre 
ces valeurs, a@ en faire disparaitre les caractéres spécifiques en les 
ramenant a Il’ opinion générale, le danger est grand .. . L’ Absolu effacé, 
il n ’y a plus, comme le font les pragmatistes, qu’a rechercher raisonn- 
ablement ce qu’il y a de plus avantageux. 

Sorel is thus far from being completely relativist or anti-intellectual- 
ist. He seeks to set the limits of pragmatical methods just as he wants, 
to écarter les confusions engendrées par le scientisme en vue de donner 
pleine confiance dans les résultats du travail légitime de I’ intelligence. 
Elsewhere, he expresses himself with great forcefulness: i/ semble que, 
dans nos pays, aucun grand mouvement ne puisse aboutir a des résultats 
durables s’il ne s’est incorporé une idéologie dont l’importance soit 
comparable a l’importance des fins qu’il prétend atteindre ... Nous 
avons vu disparaitre ... trois courants d’opinion qui avaient tout 
d’abord paru irrésistibles; cela a paru justifié a tout le monde parce que 
V’idéalisme néo-chrétien, le socialisme parlementaire et le nationalisme 
€taient d’une indigence intellectuelle pitoyable. It is the abuse of 
reason that he always attacked. 


3 

The basis of Sorel’s conception of science, .particularly well 
expressed in Les préoccupations métaphysiques des physiciens 
modernes (Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, November 1905), 
lies in the strict delimitation of its sphere. Science is capable of 
expressing one thing only: relationships between forces; it can never 
touch the essence of that force. As a natural corollary, the highest 
achievement of science is found in mathematics. Science answers the 
question How? when the answer can be given in terms of formulae 
of relations to other forces or things also representable as formulae. 

Sorel was considerably influenced by Vico’s theory of cognition 
which maintains that one can only know a thing by doing it or 
creating it, that is, by experiencing it as an internal irrefutable truth; 
a theory with obvious analogies to Bergson’s intuition. The danger 
is of falling into pure subjectivism, and Sorel answers this criticism 
by his pragmatic insistence that this kKnowing-doing must be judged 
by its effect in the realm of external action. This difference is made 
clear by the distinction Sorel makes between two kinds of nature, 
the nature naturelle and the nature artificielle. Nature naturelle 
consists of all nature existing in itself without any relation to man; 
nature artificielle is a human conception or invention; the represent- 
ation of certain mechanical relationships between natural forces; a 
mathematical scheme constructed above all for practical utilitarian 
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purposes. In other words, this nature artificielle is a schematic 
representation of certain approximate relations which scientists are 
able to establish between various forces of the nature naturelle. The 
form in which such schemes find their completest expression is in 
the experimental apparatus of the scientist. Though, therefore, the 
two natures are not the same and are, indeed, different in kind, the 
one is an approximate commensuration of the other. Natural 
nature must always remain, in its essence, a mystery of irreversible 
phenomena; but of artificial nature, created in our laboratories by 
experimental apparatus, we can know everything, because we our- 
selves create it. Our knowledge of nature artificielle is thus absolute 
in Vichian terms, in every sense a knowing-doing. 

What good is this absolute knowledge of a man-created nature? 
Sorel’s answer is typically practical: just as industrial progress, 
rendered essential by increasing needs in man, gives an ever-urgent 
fillip to scientific endeavour, so, the impetus once given, the creation 
of more complicated and original artificial natures will continue to 
push on industrial development. Science finds its fundamental 
justifications in its practical industrial applications, even although 
an Absolute. Sorel, in spite of his interest in religion, never forgets 
that man is homo faber. 

Sorel goes further and claims that this industrial usefulness proves 
the fundamental objectivity of science and prevents its being forced 
into the relative sphere des opérations quotidiennes. While admitting 
that /a nature artificielle des savants is subject to ces révolutions qui 
bouleversent toujours, aprés quelques années, les plus belles inventions, 
contemporaines, i.e. that scientific theories are continually being 
proved wrong or, at least by no means completely right, Sorel argues 
that the fact that these theories and formulae have afforded opportun- 
ity for progress in experimentation and in industry suffices to place 
them on an absolute plane; these schematic representations of 
nature have, in fact, worked: an argumentation that seems suspect 
unless one remembers the steps by which Sorel arrived at this 
conclusion. 


4 

In a passage already quoted, Sorel posited another absolute in 
addition to science and equally removed from any relativity: the 
region of our spiritual life, which Sorel calls /e coin de la morale et de 
la religion. 

Sorel asks on what grounds one may legitimately base the idea of 
the absoluteness of religion and morality and answers thus: Proudhon 
eut une intuition de génie quand il proposa de fonder notre droit a la 
certitude sur la confiance absolue qu’inspire l’idée de Justice aux 
hommes d’aujourd’hui qui ont sérieusement cultivé leur dme; sa 
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conception sublime de l’éthique s’attache d’une fagon qui lui semblait 
incontestable a la Critique de la Raison Pratique . . . et tout le monde 
reconnait que la théorie de l’impératif catégorique est un produit de la 
pensée chrétienne germanique. From Proudhon’s pragmatic criterion, 
Sorel reaches one of the permanent springs of his thought. Chris- 
tianity is the fount of all morality; and morality, in the light of the 
Christian experience, is a guarantee of the possibility of absoluteness, 

Is it not possible, however, that this Christian belief in the exist- 
ence of an absolute morality is something purely subjective? Sorel 
rejects this possibility in L’ Utilité du Pragmatisme, by the following 
reasoning: Jes variations dogmatiques du christianisme sont de faible 
portée en considération de l’accord qui existe entre les fidéles sur la 
question exorbitante du miracle. The existence of miracles is the acid 
test of the validity. and absolute truth of Christianity; and if miracles 
exist, then the whole structure of Christianity, including its morality, 
must also exist absolutely. 

To justify his belief in the possibility of miracles, Sorel points out, 
first, that despite all efforts no one has yet been able to disprove them 
scientifically; he adopts in fact a pragmatic standpoint, which is 
perhaps a little disingenuous, because while stating that miracles 
have never been proved impossible, he affirms at the same time that 
neither scientific nor historical methods have any validity in the 
religious domain, i.e. that miracles, by their very nature, cannot be 
disproved. 

In the second place, he considers that the great proof of the 
objective truth of religion is another pragmatic one. Christianity 
has supplied for centuries certain human needs more completely 
than any other religion; there is therefore, no reason to expect the 
disappearance of what has thus appeared in the course of time. 
This belief does not prevent Sorel in moments of pessimism from 
fearing that Christianity could perhaps be destroyed; in his later 
years, he felt ever more strongly how seriously spiritual values are 
threatened in the modern world; but he remains convinced that such 
a destruction would be a disastrous error only made possible by the 
application of historical, i.e. comparative methods, in a sphere 
where they do not belong. 

Sorel’s final word on the relation between the absolutes of science 
and religion and the spheres of history and religion is categorical: 
V’histoire ne peut atteindre, dans des conditions de sureté normales, 
les faits qui prennent place dans I’établissement de la dogmatique; il 
faut donc que I’historien qui veut demeurer étranger a la théologie se 
résigne a abandonner beaucoup des récits qu’on trouve dans les 
anciens livres orthodoxes; mais il doit proclamer bien haut qu’il ne 
peut démontrer, par aucune raison sérieuse, la vanité des convictions des 
théologiens; and referring to scientists, he says: on renoncera donc 4 
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passer de la biologie a la théodicée; mais on dira que les conditions de 
la biologie ne permettent pas de nier la possibilité de la création des 
miracles ou des expériences mystiques. (Méfaits des Intellectuels, 
p. xix.) Science and religions are two different things and it is one 
| of Sorel’s great achievements to realize that the relation between 
them is much subtler than nineteenth century scientists usually 
supposed. 

He held strong opinions on the subject of organized religion, 
though they varied strangely throughout his life. In Catholicism he 
admired, in common with Maurras, with whose royalism he was for 
a short time associated, the solidity and durability of its organiza- 
tion; it is the triumph of collectivism over pure individualism. He 
admires also the coherent solidity of Catholic dogma, defended by a 
consistent and disciplined hierarchy, while expressing reserves on its 
ritual side and its over-emotional effects. But above all Sorel 
admired the Catholic Church because it is a framework capable of 
producing and sustaining sublime acts of courage and heroism. He 
considers the essential and fundamental bodies in the Roman 
church to be the monastic orders whose self-abnegnation, unworldli- 
ness and austere and rigid morals make them, as it were, the shock- 
troops of Christianity. Sorel, a sexual puritan himself, also greatly 
approved the system of a celibate clergy removed from certain 
forms of carnality, a body of men to whom ordinary Christians 
might look up. In a word, both the monastic orders and clergy are 
representatives of a moral idea which is grave, redoubtable et 
sublime; and these words represent Sorel’s highest compliments. 

Catholicism also has its mystique, an essential part of any religion 
for Sorel, who never failed to emphasize that the noblest actions, the 
profoundest thoughts, the most sublime art always spring from a deep 
sense of the mystery of the universe, of its essentially impenetrable 
character. This mystery in Catholicism is contained in the rite of 
the Eucharist. 

But Sorel, who rarely lost touch with reality, knew that Christian 
morality, based on heroic qualities of a vie monastique de pauvreté, 
de renoncement, de virginité can never be within reach of any but the 
few and he realized that, in these circumstances, Church ceremonial 
can come to be considered as a rite mécanique, procédé plus ou moins 
apparenté a la magie, capable of assuring to the communicant his 
present and future happiness, in spite of all his faults. Sorel was 
always alive, in religion as in politics, to the danger of the survival 
of forms and rituals from which the original heroic spirit had fled 
and which by the emptiness of their continued existence, might stifle 
rather than foster the revival of a similar spirit. The letter without 
the spirit was anathema to Sorel and he attacked any such com- 
placency or dishonesty wherever he suspected it. 
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He thus reaches the conclusion that Catholicism will survive 
only if it can renew its mysticism: /e grand probléme actuel est de 
savoir si le monde catholique peut engendrer des forces mystiques 
comparables a celles qu’il a produites dans le passé (Etudes socialistes, 
1903, p. 378); mystic forces beyond reasoning, capable of producing 
acts of heroism from individuals and from whole societies. As we 
shall see in considering Sorel’s syndicalism, he maintained that no 
intellectual or spiritual movement is of value unless represented by a 
collective community and denies any importance to the isolated 
individual unsupported by a collectivity or not representing a group 
trend. 

Sorel’s reactions to various Catholic problems follow logically. 
He detested ‘modernism’ and any attempt to apply scientific methods 
to questions of dogma. On the other hand, he denies the Church 
any legal competency. He reasons thus: no church can have any 
conception of economics since, being a purely spiritual power, its 
only knowledge of economics is of charity and almsgiving. The 
basis of any legal system, on the other hand, is, for Sorel, economics 
and commerce and the church can have no proper understanding of 
law since it can have no practical acquaintance with commerce or 
economics without abandoning its essentially and exclusively spiritual 
purpose. Sorel indeed deprecated any tendency on the part of the 
clergy to keep abreast with social evolution. Their sphere was the 
spirit, their boon, charity, their precept, goodness and a church 
which bases its greatness on certain traditional virtues cannot with 
impunity depart from them, though, equally, by persevering in 
them, a church need fear no rival, for such virtues are based on 
eternal moral and spiritual necessities. 

His attitude to Protestantism, in spite of moral tendencies of 
his own which resemble calvinistically austere moral principles, was 
much less favourable. In his eyes, Protestantism lacked the essential 
principle of authority and this spoilt for him many of its virtues. He 
does concede to Protestantism one priceless virtue: the depth of its 
religious experience, based on Bible-reading. The Bible was for 
him one of the greatest of all books and in Protestantism, he thought, 
were found its most devout and inveterate readers. He saw, however, 
that this tradition was threatened and he did not hesitate to express 
his fear that, deprived of this one supreme virtue, Protestantism, a 
prey to its individualism, would decay more and more as it moved 
away from the traditional Bible reading and the religious experience 
and respect for Biblical virtues associated with this reading. 


5 
In La Ruine du Monde antique (1901), Sorel discerns three types of 
morality. First, among primitive peoples there is a sort of penal 
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code based on terror: /’homme est averti qu’il s’exposerait aux plus 
grands dangers s’il violait les régles and in a slightly more evolved 
morality, there comes a utilitarian morality found in a simple form in 
primitive taboos. This morality, though finding its highest expres- 
sion in the mainly utilitarian morality of ancient Greece, is not 
different in kind from the most primitive forms of penal morality. 

The second form is saintliness. Pour devenir saint il faut d’abord 
étre un fidele, étre le disciple du maitre; il faut imiter la vie du maitre 
sans s’arréter aux dangers que l’on peut courir et sans espérer aucune 
récompense . . . (p. 290). This is the Christian morality and it is 
extremely noble and valuable. It is Christianity which has shown 
mankind that there is dans la vie humaine autre chose que le droit 
fondé sur Il’économie; [le christianisme] a mis en évidence trois notions 
qui ont joué un grand réle dans le monde moderne: la dignité de la 
pureté, la valeur infinie de ’homme et le sacrifice fondé sur l’amour. 
Nonetheless, the fact that this morality has a certain imitative 
quality, that the saint is someone’s disciple, is dangerous in view of 
possible attachment to wrong models, faux maitres. 

But as a supplement if not a substitute of Christian morality there 
exists a higher and freer morality which finds its completest expres- 
sion in Kantianism. This morality is /a morale de l’autonomie dans 
laquelle notre conscience devient, pour nous-mémes, un juge ‘sévére et 
éveillé; nous cherchons a construire de hautes idéalités pour juger non 
seulement nos actes mais encore nos intentions les plus secrétes. Thereis 
no longer any master to be imitated; Dieu est vraiment descendu 
dans nos coeurs; nous protestons contre le mal, parce qu’il nous fait 
horreur; nous crions bien haut ce que nous croyons étre la vérité, parce 
que nous sommes les fidéles de notre foi et parce que nous jugeons cette 
vérité digne de l’humanité. 

This highest morality is thus Christianity pushed to its furthest 
limits and it is based on an almost blind enthusiasm for virtues 
which have a particularly sublime or heroic quality. It is for this 
reason that Sorel frequently praised war as capable of producing 
these qualities of courage, discipline and abnegation. In his Procés de 
Socrate (1889), in which he contends that Athens was right in liquidat- 
ing Socrates, one of his main arguments is that Socrates was trying 
to undermine the military organization and spirit which were at the 
basis of the troAis. Indeed, Sorel traces the whole decline of Athens 
and the city-states directly to the decline in the military spirit. 

In later years, while still considering heroism, courage and per- 
severance pre-eminent virtues, Sorel’s belief in the efficacy of war 
to produce them was shaken by the 1914-1918 war. His friend, 
Variot reports him as referring to war as cette ignoble bétise qui ne 
change rien a rien et qui, étant une bétise est et sera toujours a recom- 
mencer dans notre abominable Europe. While continuing, pragmatic- 
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ally, to realize the material, factual importance of war: Ja guerre 
seule est le moyen de grandir, car l’on ne grandit que si l’on a l’esprit 
de conquéte; c’est embétant mais c’est comme ¢a! he had no illusions 
then as to its moral efficacy. He realized that modern mechanized 
warfare has less to do with heroism than with impersonal massacre, 
He had, indeed, suspected before 1914 that war was too drastic a 
method of fostering heroism and stated in his preface to Méfaits des 
Intellectuels that it was necessary to seek in civil life the moral 
equivalent of war. He found it, paradoxically enough, in the 
institution of the family, in poverty and in work. 


6 

Sorel finds in the family the foundation of all sexual morality and 
a most important element of any morality. It is the destiny of man 
to ennoblir l’union sexuelle par le sacrifice des instincts a un devoir. 
He has, in this connection, the highest praise for woman: she is 
the educator of man and, above all, of his children. But he had no 
sympathy for women who seek fields of activity other than that of 
her home, her husband and her children. He abhorred feminism. 
In his relations to women, a man shows his fundamental worth 
and true character. The basis of the relations must be self-control 
and chastity. Le monde ne deviendra plus juste, he writes (Mater 
iaux pour une théorie du prolétariat, p. 199), que dans la mesure oi 
il deviendra plus chaste; je ne crois pas qu’il y ait de vérité plus 
certaine. He realizes that chastity is a difficult virtue and indeed 
insists that it is because it has heroic qualities that it must be culti- 
vated. In La Voce (February 10th, 1910) he writes: é evidente che, 
nei rapporti sessuali, i casi in cui l’eroismo é possibile sono ben numerosi: 
da cid si puo capire quale grande valore abbia lo castita. 

The two remaining factors of morality are poverty and work. 
Poverty, patiently born, is both an heroic and a monastic virtue and 
had, as such, a double claim on Sorel, always the bitter enemy of 
luxury, by whom a decadent epoch was defined as one in which 
luxury is a necessity and poverty a disgrace. One of his chief com- 
plaints against the bourgeoisie was their cult of comfort and his 
disappointment was great when he found that the working classes, 
given the opportunity, were equally luxury-loving. 

The moral role of work is more complicated, though it is easy to 
see its importance in preventing idleness, imposing discipline, as 
useful, indeed essential to the community, fostering economy, 
frugality, effort, perseverance. It has however a broader, deeper, 
less material importance. As Sorel saw in action the only means of 
complete cognition, it follows that by doing or making something 
we are increasing and deepening our whole knowledge of the world. 
Work has also a deeper juridical significance: it forms the basis of a 
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new social justice based on Je droit des producteurs, the rights of 
those who produce anything of any sort as opposed to /e droit des 
jouisseurs, the false rights of those who merely own the means of 
production. Finally, work is, psychologically and socially, an 
invaluable ally of man in his incessant fight against pain and moral 
suffering. 


7 

Sorel was a profoundly pessimistic thinker, indeed, his belief 
in the importance of heroism is part of his pessimism. A drastic 
evil needs a drastic remedy and he himself admits the filiation: he 
writes in Le Systéme historique de Renan (p. 59): le péché, la chasteté 
et le pessimisme se tiennent de pres. 

In a lettre-préface to his Réflexions sur la Violence, he gives an 
exact description of his pessimism, cette doctrine sans laquelle rien 
de trés haut ne s’est fait dans le monde. He writes thus: c’est une 
métaphysique des moeurs bien plutét qu’une théorie du monde; c’est 
une conception d’une marche vers la délivrance étroitement liée, 
d’une part, a la connaissance expérimentale que nous avons acquise 
des obstacles qui s’opposait a la satisfaction de nos imaginations (ou, 
sil’on veut, lige au sentiment d’un déterminisme social); d’autre part, 
a la conviction profonde de notre faiblesse naturelle. Il ne faut jamais 
séparer ces trois aspects du pessimisme. Equally remote from the 
emotional pessimism of the romantics — qui vraiment, he says, 
n’étaient pas toujours fort a plaindre and from the facile pessimism of 
optimistes désabusés, disappointed Utopians, his pessimism is 
turned towards action, conscious of all the obstacles, conscious that 
all movements of mankind tend downwards rather than upwards, 
that all movements of heroism are forced, all movements of decad- 
ence or barbarism natural. 

He naturally harboured great animosity for all ideas of auto- 
matic progress, of the fundamental goodness of mankind, of demo- 
cratic utopianism. He refers with a contempt based on his pragma- 
tism and his pessimism to those philosophies orgueilleuses qui ont 
eu la prétention d’imposer une domination impériale a tout le domaine 
de l’intelligence, philosophies which, instead of starting from reality, 
try to force the external world into the rigid framework of their 
rationalistic phantasms of a schematically abstract, purely intellec- 
tual character. 

The pessimist accepts the unpleasant facts of life and, in particular, 
the problem of pain, although, as a pragmatist, he is not concerned 
with metaphysical explanations of it. This is the task of religion and 
Christianity has provided an excellent solution in the dogma of 
original sin. It is, however, the pragmatist’s task to try to remove 
pain. This can be accomplished in several ways: by art, by pastimes; 
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but these are purely ephemeral solutions and personal and indivi- 
dual. The problem can only be solved completely from the social 
point of view as a collective question. The great remedy is that of 
work, in its largest sense, when it becomes non seulement nécessaire, 
a la conservation de notre corps . . ., mais aussi indispensable au 
développement de notre esprit. To fulfil this aim, one thing is neces- 
sary: work must be both a means and an end. The factory worker, 
besides realizing that he is being paid for his time and energy, must 
be led to understand not only the usefulness but the beauty of the 
work he is doing; and he must find pleasure in it. Sorel attaches great 
importance to the aesthetic satisfaction which would find expression, 
in the case of a factory worker, for example, in the realization of the 
perfection of the machinery which he is handling. Le travail, he 
wrote in Matériaux pour une Théorie du Prolétariat (p. 49), sera le 
premier besoin de l’homme quand on aura pris V’habitude de recourir 
a des besognes a la fois utiles et esthétiques pour surmonter la douleur 
au lieu de demander un oubli a des distractions. 


8 

For Sorel everything that does not fall into the two regions of 
science or religion comes within the domain of historical method. 
He writes in a letter to Benedetto Croce (June 15th, 1910): Je suis 
arrivé aux mémes conclusions que vous: la signification historique 
de Hegel est la suppression des anciennes philosophies dogmatiques 
et l’ouverture d’une nouvelle ére. Ce que vous demandez qu’on 
retienne dans Hegel, c’est un ensemble d’attitudes que l’esprit doit 
prendre en présence de la réalité pour en acquérir une maitrise; il me 
semble que c’est bien ce qu’il y a d’essentiel dans les philosophies; 
quand elles veulent dogmatiser, elles font une science fallacieuse. The 
philosopher must be a modest man, not proposing universal panaceas 
but wanting his readers to think for themselves, afin qu’ils puissent 
enrichir d’intuitions nouvelles le patrimoine de Il’humanité. He 
builds only to be overthrown, yet building always as sincerely as he 
can. 

Philosophy is thus a branch of history, in the realm of the relative. 
It follows that history cannot be scientific, nor, indeed, a science at 
all: /’historien a continuellement a lutter contre le préjugé de causalité 
totale; pour profondes qu’elles puissent étre, ses études n’épuisent 
jamais le sujet. The historian, while endeavouring to obtain all the 
material available, can never, even approximately, cover the whole 
subject and even were all the materials collected and complete, 
historians must still give widely differing interpretations of them, for 
history is not a matter of knowledge but a matter of taste, an art 
rather than a science. The only honest thing is to realize one’s 
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limitations; as he says: Lorsqu’on procéde a une investigation un 
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peu approfondie de l’histoire, on s’apergoit que les choses présentent 
une complexité inextricable; que l’entendement ne saurait les analyser 
ni les décrire sans y faire apparaitre des contradictions insolubles; 
que la realité demeure protégée par une obscurité que la philosophie 
respectera, si elle ne veut pas tomber dans le charlatanisme, le mensonge 
ou le roman (Les Illusions du Progrés, Avant-propos). Sorel has thus 
no hesitation in accepting the factor of chance as something per- 
fectly philosophical. Not only is it impossible to establish complete 
causal relationships; it is doubtful whether logical causal relation- 
ships even exist. 

Sorel describes his own historical method in Matériaux pour une 
Théorie du Prolétariat: la philosophie sociale est obligée, pour suivre 
les phénoménes les plus considérables, de procéder a une direction, 
d’examiner certaines parties sans tenir compte de tous les liens qui les 
rattachent a l’ensemble, de déterminer en quelque sorte le genre de 
leur activité en les poussant vers l’indépendance. The historian cannot 
know the truth about the past in its detail; then let him turn away 
from them and study the large currents. To do this he must separate 
them from their factual context by endowing them, as it were, with 
a life of their own. This life is, in fact, their psychological content: 
the historian will seek, beneath the details of a happening, the 
permanent human values of which they are the expression; as Marx 
discerns, beneath the currents and eddies of the 1848 revolution in 
France, the fundamental process of the class struggle. 

Sorel claims no novelty for his system. La méthode dont il vient 
d’étre question a été employée par les philosophes depuis des temps 
fort reculés . . .; seulement . . . sa véritable signification a été souvent 
méconnue. Elle fournit moins des représentations que des symboles, 
dont participent les phénoménes tantét d’une maniére directe, tantét 
d’une maniére éloignée, complexe et impossible a définir. In brief, 
since certainty is out of the question and out of place in historical 
studies, history becomes /e contréle qu’un philosophe est capable 
d’exercer sur les réalités vivantes de l’histoire (Matériaux pour une 
Théorie du Prolétariat, p. 13); a creative art, consisting primarily of 
symbolic representation of psychological group movements, the 
establishment of the moral and spiritual driving force behind such 
movements; for example, more important than to know whether 
the stigmata of St. Francis had actual existence, is the fact that he 
and many others believed in their reality and undertook certain 
actions in fervid enthusiasm of this belief. 

Another consequence of this conception of history is that it 
enables Sorel to draw a strict line between history which is the study 
of the past and a pseudo-science which plans for the future. L’em- 
piriste qui s’occupe des activités humaines se tourne vers le passé, 
dans lequel il rencontre des choses achevées, la matiére de la science, 
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V’histoire, le déterminisme; on a bien le droit évidemment d’ adapter 
une attitude contraire, de méditer sur l’avenir, de considérer par suite, 
la vie, l’imagination, les mythes, la liberté, mais il est absurde d’ opérer 
a la maniére des rationalistes qui, hallucinés par leurs préjugés 
unitaires, mélent les deux genres, prétendent imposer au second les 
conditions du premier et s’égarent ainsi dans le scientisme historique 
(p. 24). In a word, /’historien n’a aucun moyen pour prévoir, though 
the historian can, by his conceptions (e.g. the class struggle), himself 
create myths in which others will find a source of action. In any case, 
the historian’s own knowledge is purely relative. 

In his early years, Sorel was a great reader of Marx and through 
him, received the idea of the importance, in the study of history, of 
showing the economic infra-structure of an age.- He was not long in 
realizing that a rigid belief in a fixed relationship between economics 
and ideas was a falsification and his respect for the spiritual led him 
to modify the rigorously materialistic conception of history. He did 
maintain always, however, that a knowledge of the economic back- 
ground was an essential part, though only a part, of the historian’s 
task and he did retain always a lively sense of interdependence of 
phenomena. 

Following Hegel, Sorel pours scorn on those who conceive the 
march of history as a rectilineal progress or ascension, by concen- 
trating on facts which illustrate one particular aspect of history. He 
writes in the Réflexions sur la Violence (p. 355): J’estime qu’un 
ensemble quelconque dans l’histoire des idées ne peut étre bien connu 
que si on cherche a mettre en lumiére toutes les contradictions; a 
technique which frequently gives a paradoxical gait to his own 
arguments. He did not follow Hegel in his triadic theory of 
history as a progression through the fixed form of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis but he does accept a looser form of schematization 
of the march of history borrowed from Vico, the ricorsi. Vico 
maintains that when civilizations have reached a certain point of 
development, they require to be freshened by a return to a sort of 
barbarism capable of bringing new life into a system that would 
otherwise run down. Sorel interprets Vice thus: Les ricorsi ont 
lieu quand I’dme populaire revient a des états primitifs, que tout est 
instinctif, créateur et poétique dans la société. Sorel was ever attracted 
by a theory giving importance to simple virtues of spontaneity and 
vigour. He does, however, modify Vico’s conception slightly, for 
whereas Vico considers this return of barbarism as taking place 
throughout a whole civilization, Sorel considers a revival in separate 
spheres to be possible. The Catholic Church, for example, can renew 
itself by a return to the strict discipline of the early monastic orders 
and renewing its mysticism from the early Christians; from which it 
may be seen that Sorel’s interpretation of barbarism was very broad 
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and really entails a fortifying of moral virtues rather than primitive 
bloodthirstiness, a vivifying of the imagination rather than an 
ability to fight. 


9 

It is essential, in view of common misconceptions as to Sorel’s 
iconoclasm, to understand the great réle which he assigns, in history, 
to tradition, the study of which is, for him, one of the most import- 
ant methods of comprehending the deepest and most permanent 
necessities of man’s spirit; it is in such study that can best be seen the 
spirit of man in action in collective group movements. Sorel held 
the unshakeable belief that what has been vouched for by a long and 
sure tradition will never disappear; there are immutable forces in 
man that, given certain conditions, will always exist and express 
themselves in certain ways. In /’Utilité du Pragmatisme, Sorel 
defines what real tradition is (p. 185): pour le pragmatiste, la tradition 
est un élément de premier ordre dans la connaissance a la condition 
que la tradition soit réelle, c’est-a-dire qu’elle soit une suite d’expéri- 
mentations faites par des gens compétents. Voici trois points . . . dignes 
d’étre relevés: la tradition doit étre entrée depuis longtemps dans des 
rapports étroits. avec la vie d’une glorieuse cité (savante, esthétique, 
morale ou religieuse); elle doit avoir été illustrée par des hommes d’un 
talent supérieur; elle doit avoir été féconde en grands résultats. He 
continues: /a tradition a laquelle nous reconnaissons le droit de participer 
largement a la formation de nos convictions est le fruit des efforts 
libres et raisonnés de nos fréres; sur cette matiére travaillent notre 
liberté et notre raison en vue d’améliorer nos conditions actuelles de 
vie et de transmettre, si faire se peut, quelque chose d’utile a nos fils. 
The emphasis on freedom and reason is sufficient to destroy any 
legend of an anti-intellectualistic authoritarian Sorel; although he 
does stress that this free, intellectual effort of men of superior talent 
can only reach its goal when exercised within a corporate framework. 
He says of pragmatism itself (Matériaux pour une Théorie du Proleé- 
tariat): il est lié d’une maniere, trop étroite au bon fonctionnement des 
cités savantes, esthétiques, morales, professionnelles ou religieuses, 
pour qu’il ne suive pas, dans leur grandeur et décadence, les destinées 
de ces organismes .. . ; la ou ils sont faibles, disloqués ou incohérents, 
le pragmatisme ne posséde point les qualités dont il avait besoin pour 
bien éclairer la nature des idéologies qui leur correspondent. To his 
mind, one of the chief crimes of democracy in Europe was its neglect, 
owing to its strictly optimistic rationalist tendency, of those forces 
which keep national traditions alive; for national traditions represent 
a permanent need that must be satisfied and cannot be lightly dis- 
carded, either by the individual or the collectivity. 

None of the phenomena that come within the historical domain 
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* is more important for Sorel than law, and he considered with grave 
apprehension the neglect into which the study of the philosophy of 
law had fallen in his time. 

Sorel precedes his considerations of law with a distinction between 
law and justice. Justice is an absolute which partakes of the absolute 
moral feeling which our conscience dictates to us; law is the imperfect 
realization of absolute justice on a plane of reality, an attempt to 
translate the feeling of justice into a series of relations between living 
people. All legal systems are thus tinged with relativity and fall under 
the jurisdiction of history. This does not mean that the creators of 
legal systems should themselves acquiesce in this rdle of historical 
relativity or consider their systems as vague and lax rules of conduct. 
On the contrary, a law is only of value when it is firm and strict and 
we are convinced that it is the only representation of the absolute 
ideal of justice which is possible. It will continue to appear so only 
until threatened by another legal system, also imperfect but pro- 
posing alterations in certain branches which to other equally sincere 
and convinced law-givers seem no longer adapted to existing con- 
ditions. 

Law, in fact, develops as a result of a struggle between an existing 
legal system and a rival system striving to replace it and the two 
poles of this struggle are war and economics. Sorel never consented 
to the opinion that might is right but he did maintain that might 
always precedes right. Between two legal systems, therefore, both 
potentially viable, the decision as to which will prevail will be made 
in the last resort by the force and determination of the respective 
exponents. But might cannot create right; this emanates from one 
thing only, /e milieu: le milieu engendre le droit, le milieu le fagonne. 
As he explains more explicitly in the Revue Socialiste (1900, t. 32, 
p- 390): le systéme des notions juridiques se forme peu a peu par la 
pensée philosophique s’exergant sur les coutumes. Might, however, 
always decides which right shall prevail and a law not backed by a 
police force is as ineffective as patriotism without an army behind it. 
In a word, law is ideally composed, at its genesis, of a large number 
of possibles and will finally take shape by their imposition by force, 
by habit and by discussion and the absence of any one of these 
elements will invalidate the final result. 


10 
Law is thus a creative progression carried on the two pillars of war 
and economics; but in between these poles there exist many factors, 
which serve to create legal principles. One of these, already con- 
sidered, is the family. Another is to be found, says Sorel, in the 
agitations menées par des groupes sociaux trés passionnés; and one 
such group is the workers’ syndicate. 
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Syndicalism appealed to Sorel in the first place because it was a 
proletarian movement and he had for a variety of reasons, affection 
for the proletariat. Secondly, it represented for him an anti- 
democratic movement. Sorel was always opposed to any compro- 
mise between socialistic and democratic principles, which he con- 
sidered fundamentally opposed. It was, indeed, for him, a necessary 
condition of existence for syndicalism that it should engage in a 
mortal struggle with orthodox liberal principles. This conception is 
obviously somewhat Marxist; but the hatred directed against 
capitalism on an economic plane, is transferred by Sorel on the 
political and moral plane, to an inveterate loathing for bourgeois 
liberal democracy as practised under the Third Republic. The 
enemy is the same in both cases and the Marxian doctrine of the 
class-struggle, thus transposed, remained with Sorel until his death. 
Thus he showed sympathy both for the Russian Bolshevist revolution 
and for Mussolini, for both were anti-liberal movements and both 
invoked heroic virtues. 

Sorel only regretted that democracy was such a cowardly, timid, 
unworthy adversary for he thought that too easy a victory would be 
as dangerous for the victor as the vanquished. For example, he 
thought it unfortunate that early Christianity had as opponent 
decadent Roman paganism; Christianity would have benefited 
from a more redoubtable opponent, for it is in a desperate struggle 
that really heroic virtues are engendered. Unless a struggle is clear- 
cut, mutual infiltration of ideas occurs which vitiate the spirit of the 
combatants. There must be differentiation and a life and death 
struggle, based on violence, between the antagonists. Compromise 
must never be accepted, for it would reveal a weakening of the moral 
attitude, a traitorous act towards the mythical success already 
envisaged. 

His hatred of democracy was permanent and violent. He 
considered it a regime of demagogy and corruption, based on facile 
tationalistic optimism and a childish belief in progress and the 
goodness and reasonableness of humanity; a regime completely 
lacking heroism, which had lived for a century in France on the 
moral capital of the exploits of the soldiers of the 1789 revolution; a 
regime encouraging idleness, a distaste for work, a conception of 
life as jouissance, incapable of creating or employing man’s higher, 
sublimer virtues; a regime based on bribery, blackmail and dishonest 
finance, indecisive and stagnant; in fine, a regime of mediocrity, 
mercantilism and immorality. Le sublime est mort dans la bourgeoisie 
et celle-ci est donc condamnée a ne plus avoir de morale (Réflexions 
sur la Violence, p. 354). 

He saw in syndicalism an antidote to this and it is here that he 
hoped to find his glorieuse cité, his hommes d’un talent supérieur, 
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for it is a movement of producers, not jouisseurs, of workers, not 
idlers, of men brought up in an atmosphere of austerity and poverty, 
a social group capable of forcing a new conception of law and 
morality on a degenerate democracy. For him, syndicalism was 
based on the right to work, which he considered as the equivalent, 
for the proletariat, of the right of property for the middle-class, 
Through syndicalism Sorel thought that the workers would be able 
to fulfil their historical mission of producing ‘des conceptions juridiques 
[/eur] appartenant en propre’ (Introduction a l’Economie Moderne, 
p- Vi). 

He states specifically his agreement with Marx’s insistence that 
the working classes must acquire Ja capacité juridique et politique 
before they are fit to replace the bourgeoisie as a ruling class (Etude 
sur Vico, Devenir Social, November, December 1896). But Sorel 
thought too that the syndicalists had realized Ja nécessité de perfec- 
tionner les meurs (Reflexions sur la Violence, p. 343) and he insisted 
already in 1896 that i/ serait criminel de pousser a une révolution 
sociale qui aurait pour résultat de mettre en péril le peu de moralité 
existant. 

Sorel was thus grievously disappointed. Led by demagogues 
many socialists were attracted to reformism, that is to modified 
democratic principles. Most of the others proved themselves in 
other ways unworthy of their mission of regeneration. The most 
heinous of these derogations was that they proved to have the current 
bourgeois ideas on the family and on sexual morality; they brought 
no original contribution of their own. Sorel wanted them faithful 
and resolute, chaste and prolific; he found them as adulterous, 
indecisive, licentious and contraceptive as the bourgeois. 

Syndicalism contains Sorel’s ideal of the groupe social passionné, 
which can only be efficacious if each individual member is in a 
state of passionate tension. His favourite example was the Revolu- 
tionary armies: pendant les guerres de la Liberté, chaque soldat se 
considérait comme étant un personnage ayant a faire quelque chose 
de trés important dans la bataille, au lieu de se regarder comme étant 
seulement une piéce dans un mécanisme militaire confié a la direction 
souveraine d’un maitre. It is an individualistic conception of action 
through the intermediary of certain groups of élites. 

The passionate spirit necessary for such efficacious individual and 
collective action can be created by means of a myth, that is, a mass 
belief in which each individual member must have complete faith. 
The truth or falsity of this belief is of no importance; it must merely 
exist and only by complete adherence to it can anything be accom- 
plished on the plane of action. Sorel did not, however, consider such 
a conception as being action for action’s sake. His attitude can 
perhaps best be defined thus: pessimistic by nature, he was doubtful 
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of the value of men’s acts in general. He did, however, believe that 
if any acts of man were to be of value, they must be inspired by a sense 
of the sublime and the heroic, a free act of sacrifice and abnegation. 
If an act is to be effective, it must be based on a belief, something 
that has become an essential and irremovable part of our psychology. 
Nous créons un monde imaginaire placé en avant du présent, formé 
de mouvements qui dépendent de notre psychologie profonde; .. . 
les constructions qui nous servent a préparer nos actes de liberté (for 
only free acts are moral acts) nous donnent toutes les représentations 
comme é€tant engagées dans une unité complete; ce n’est pas... la 
variété du monde qui se déroule devant nous par fragments, c’est 
notre volouté d’agir qui se traduit en bloc par les images de mouve- 
ments construites suivant le désir de notre Gme. The myth is an integral 
part of our psychology, a reaction of our whole will as opposed to a 
mere intellectual weighing of pros and cons which can never, in 
itself, lead to action. Never at any time did Sorel conceive that this 
} belief in a myth should spring other than from a free acceptance of 
the sacrifice to be made or that such a sacrifice should be asked for 
} any but the highest moral values. 

For the syndicalist this projection of the workers’ will and desire 
is the myth of the general strike. Such a myth is essential for main- 
j taining the class war, for differentiating the proletariat from the 
bourgeoisie, for kindling, through the conflict, the enthusiasm and 
} courage of the workers. That the general strike is a violent means 
did not deter Sorel, for he distinguished such violence from what he 
called the bloody Jacobinism of the Revolution, draped in a hypo- 
critical mantle of legality. La guerre faite au grand jour, sans atténua- 
} tion hypocrite, en vue de la ruine d’un ennemi irréconciliable exclut 
} toutes les abominations qui ont déshonoré la révolution bourgeoise du 
XVIII? siécle. 

On such a combative note, it is not inappropriate to conclude 
j this reconsideration of Georges Sorel. 
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FORTUNE AND MUTABILITY IN ELIZABETHAN 
LITERATURE 


RAYMOND CHAPMAN 


THE fascination exercised by the idea of Fortune is not difficult to 
understand. The most elaborate philosophical system must surely 
fail to account for the incalculable element in human life, when 
changes for good or evil come with startling rapidity. It is not 
surprising that Fortuna was the only goddess of the Roman pantheon 
to escape condemnation by the Church and to be given a place in 
the new scheme of things as God’s Regent on Earth.! In a Christian 
world-view it is convenient to have some supra-human but sub- 


divine scapegoat who can be blamed when things unexpectedly go ; 


wrong. Fortune occupies an important place in medieval European 
literature, both religious and secular.*? The Elizabethan writers kept 
up the old convention, developing it by their rediscovery of classical 
ideas. Blind, fickle and quite unpredictable, Fortune became a 
familiar source of allusion in Elizabethan literature, particularly in 
the drama. Several dramatists actually brought her on the stage as 
one of the characters of a play. 

The philosophy inspired by the idea of Fortune is essentially 
pessimistic. It lays stress on the transitory nature of human affairs, 
on the folly of ambition and the vanity of success. The Wheel that 
is always associated with the goddess means that every rise must 
be compensated by an equal fall, and that long continuance in 
prosperity is only a surer prelude to greater ruin.? Fools and knaves 
will be advanced to the highest place, while the deserving man is 
doomed to spend his days in obscurity. Views of this kind, em- 
phasizing the emptiness of temporal fame, have been expressed by the 
writers of many ages. Yet there are obvious reasons for their 
currency among the Elizabethans, quite apart from the survival of a 
familiar literary theme. The last years of the sixteenth century, 
when the drama in England was at its summit of achievement, were 
years of growing weariness and cynicism. When the sudden ruin 
of an Essex or a Raleigh was backed by the daily toll of plague and 
violence, the appeal of Fortune was a natural one. 


1 e.g., DANTE: Inferno VII, 67-96. 

2 See H. R. Patcu: The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature (New York, 
1927). 

* For a more detailed account of the Wheel, see The Wheel of Fortune in 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, by the present writer in The Review of English 
Studies, January 1950. 
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The inconsistencies in the system of thought suggested by the 
idea of Fortune are many. It is irrational, though only human, to 
complain of the unjust distribution of Fortune’s gifts and at the 
same time to declare that they are full of vanity. If the highest point 
on her Wheel is indeed prefatory to ruin, then she ought not to be 
blamed for advancing the undeserving man to sit there. In the 
medieval conception, when Fortune acted as the Regent of God, she 
was easily regarded as punishing the proud by shattering their false 
hopes. It was the secularizing and isolating of her power at the 
Renaissance which presented the difficulty, a difficulty which, like 
many ideas more fashionable today, reduces itself to a simple 
paradox. If Fortune is the mistress of good things and is to be 
trusted to preserve them, then her choice of favourites is indeed 
blind and malign. If, however, her gifts are vain, and if she advances 
men only to tempt them on to disaster, then her habit of singling 
out the most unworthy is just and laudable. The inconsistency so 
obvious in theory caused no trouble in practice, and Elizabethan 
writers lamented with equal fervour the sad lots both of those 
neglected and of those raised up by Fortune. 

Although the idea of Fortune gives rise to pessimism and to 
inconsistency, it also offers scope for nobler conclusions which the 
Elizabethan writers did not reject. The fickleness of Fortune is her 
one consistent quality. If she acted by anything other than caprice 
she would not be true to her own nature, and the intervention of any 
power of necessity renders her helpless. She therefore offers that 
‘sporting chance’ to which Englishmen have always responded, 
particularly in times of danger. The very hopelessness of appealing 
to her by prayer or virtue breeds a special kind of hope. The lowliest 
man, with no apparent qualities to commend him, may find himself 
suddenly at the top of the Wheel. It is on this that Edgar bases his 
philosophy: 


The lowest and most dejected thing of Fortune 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear; 

The lamentable change is from the best, 

The worst returns to laughter. (King Lear, IV, 1, 3) 


Again, Fortune yields to courage, wisdom and patience. She is not 
the inexorable Fate which not even the gods can control. She may 
persecute virtue, but she also helps the brave and hates cowardice.’ 


* GREENE: Alphonsus V. Prol. 12; JONSON: Cataline IV, i, 568; cf. SENECA: 
Thyestes, 617. 

* ¢.g., JONSON: The Devil is an Ass I, vi, 112; MARSTON: Antonio and Mellida 
IV, i, 301; BRANDON: Virtuous Octavia sig. B 5v; cf. Aeneid X, 284; SENECA: 
Medea 159; TERENCE: Phormio I, iv, 26. 
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Even when she is most clearly being regarded as a non-subjective 
figure, it is felt that her treatment of each individual depends largely 
on his own resources of character. Her vassals in the plays generally 
speak in terms of abuse and defiance, not of patient resignation. 
When her malice is calmly accepted, it is usually because it is 
regarded, in medieval terms, as being a part of God’s punishment 
for sin. This is the theme of the play Patient Grissell, based on the 
familiar tale of the long-suffering wife Griselda. It is fair to say that 
the characters of Elizabethan drama are seldom weakened by 
Fortune. 

Although it is an important element in sixteenth-century litera- 
ture, particularly in the drama, the Fortune-theme cannot be 
considered in isolation. The full understanding of its significance 
calls for an examination of certain other tendencies. The conven- 
tional idea of Fortune presupposes that this world and all its affairs 
are subject to constant change. Fortune, who governs these changes, 
is herself ever-changing. This dual conception might be expected 
to lead to further difficulties. The goddess can hardly be regarded 
as both the servant and the mistress of the same incalculable 
element. There is, however, no real illogicality if the subject is 
considered more widely. 

One of the most notable preoccupations of Renaissance writers 
is the idea of Mutability. It is one which, not yet fully explored, 
has particular importance in relation to the literary treatment of 
Fortune. The idea that the whole of Creation is in perpetual flux 
is very old. Nor has it been abandoned by modern science, with its 
theory of the state of ‘maximum entropy’ which the Universe is 
approaching. The belief that all things pass through cycles of change, 
returning at last to pristine Chaos is at least as old as Aristotle.’ 
Later, Lucretius devoted the fifth book of his De Rerum Natura to 
speculations which regard all the elements as being in a state of 
continual mutability. It was probably from this latter source 
particularly that the Renaissance theories were drawn; though 
Boethius seems to have been the first to link the idea with the 
activities of Fortune. He attributed the mutability of the world to 
the Will of God, with Fortune as the agent.? One of the first and 
most detailed post-Renaissance considerations of the Mutability 
theme was made by Giordano Bruno. In his Trattato della Causa, 
he aduces the fact that Mutability rules all and ‘hath in itself all 
things’ as proof of the unity of the Universe (Dialogue 5). In the 
Spaccio, he dealt with the same subject in more detail, in an allegory 
telling how Jupiter decides to expel from the heavens all the old 
constellations, because they represent degenerate fables. The 


1 De Consolatione Philosophiae I metre 3. 
® Politics VIII, 12; Nichomachean Ethics Vil. 
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goddess Fortuna is introduced into the story; she comes to petition 
for the place left empty by the removal of the Great Bear. 

Bruno may have provided the background for the best-known 
treatment of the subject in English: the ‘Mutability Cantos’ which 
come at the end of Spenser’s Faerie Queene.’ Here Spenser personi- 
fies Mutability and clearly equates her with Fortune. The argument 
of the fragment is familiar; in the words of the prefatory lines: 


Proud Change, not pleased in mortal things 
Beneath the Moon to reign, 

Pretends as well of gods as men 
To be the sovereign. 


Spenser therefore does not follow the traditional doctrine of cyclic 
changes which affect the whole sum of created things. His Change, 
or Mutability, is the power that controls only the sublunary sphere — 
the realm conventionally assigned to Fortune. She is a ‘titaness’, 
therefore a hereditary enemy of the gods of Olympus. The Lucretian 
theory of the changing elements is advanced as part of her attempt 
to extend her scope. At last, however, Mutability is overcome by the 
power of Nature, who declares that all things: 


1 See the Variorum Edition (Baltimore, 1938), pp. 389ff. 
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Are not changéd from their first estate, 

But by their change their being do dilate; 

And turning to themselves at length again, 

Do work their own perfection so by fate: 

Then over them Change doth not rule and reign, 

But they rule over Change, and do their state maintain. 
(F.Q. VII 58) 


The two stanzas of the ‘unperfect’ eighth canto sum up the poet’s 
own belief. He grants that Mutability has no claim over the heavens, 
but laments her power over mortal life and looks to God for an end 
of all changes. 

In this fragment, Spenser gives coherent expression to two of the 
commonest interwoven themes of Elizabethan drama. Complaints 
against the spite of Fortune and against the force of Mutability are 
frequent, and the two ideas must be regarded as inseparable. Like 
Spenser, the dramatists honour God as the sole defence against these 
evils. As one example, the Prologue to Thomas Lupton’s play All 
for Money closes a catalogue of various academic studies with the 
prophecy: 


Yet all other sciences, with these before delated, 

Shall vanish as the smoke, and be nothing at length; 

Yet heavenly Theology, God’s word before declared, 

Hath been, is now and ever, of such force and strength 

That though Heaven and Earth perish, as Christ’s words meaneth 
Yet His word shall abide and remain for ever. 


It is clear from this passage that the old belief of a total disintegration 
of the Universe was linked with the Biblical warnings of eventual 
destruction of the world.t Other writers, however, take a more 
fatalistic attitude and regard Mutability as something in the inevitable 
course of Nature. Thus the Chorus in Samuel Daniel’s Cleopatra, 
complaining of Egyptian degeneracy, blames it all on Mutability: 


The course of things requireth 
Change and alteration ever. (1.1461). 


Stoical acceptance of this fact is often counselled, as in The Bondman 
by Massinger: 


Happy are those 

That, knowing in their births they are subject to 
Uncertain change, are still prepared and armed 

For either fortune: a rare principle, 

And with much labour learned in wisdom’s school (III.3). 


1 e.g. Psa. 102, 26; Isa. 34, 4; Matt. 24, 35; Rev. 21, 1. 
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Every man is condemned to suffer incessant change by the very fact 
of his birth into this world. It is an eternal principle through the 
whole Universe, but there is a reason for its special power here on 
Earth. Our sphere is under the dominion of Fortune, a goddess 
traditionally changeable in herself, who is also responsible for 
directing the changes of human life. Thus the medieval idea of 
Fortune as the Regent of God is set against a wider background. 

It is therefore only in connexion with the theme of Mutability that 
the popular use made of Fortune by Elizabethan writers can be fully 
understood. The link between the rule of Fortune and the natural 
instability of the world explains some of the logical difficulties 
inherent in the conception. Thus Fortune can be said to change the 
course of things and also be ever-changing herself. Though regarded 
as immortal, or even divine, she is subject to the greater power that 
tules the Universe, a power variously described as God, Fate and 
Time. All things created by this power are subject to the rule of 
Mutability which never ceases to operate. Fortune herself, in spite 
of the special office entrusted to her, is not exempt from this general 
law. But in her rule over the Earth, she makes use of the principle 
by which she herself is bound. She is like a magistrate who admin- 
isters the law of the land but has to obey it himself. To the medieval 
mind, the changes and revolutions of human life seemed to be solely 
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the work of Fortune, manifestations of her own fickle nature. She 
held her power from God, but was at liberty to use it in her own way. 
Since God was timeless and changeless, the instability of the world 
proceeded from Fortune alone. It is a commonplace of medieval 
thought that all things are transitory and subject to decay, but it 
needed the rediscovery of classical ideas to combine both themes and 
to make from them a governing principle for the whole Universe. 

Fortune then has a special place in the Elizabethan hierarchy — 
to rule over human affairs. Mankind, a phenomenon unique among 
created things, is given this personal, if unwelcome attention. But 
Mutability, which governs everything, is also working in this world. 
We have to bear the extra burden of malicious Fortune, as well as 
sharing the common lot of other creatures. By the course of nature 
everything is moving towards dissolution, and men must grow old 
and die. Fortune is the random element, introducing extra changes 
within this regular pattern of decay. The conventional conflict of 
Fortune and Nature, a commonplace of the drama, is thus given a 
new significance. Fortune cannot stay or alter the course of nature, 
but she can effect changes in those things which are outside nature’s 
scope. Her work of change is sudden, while that of nature is steady. 
She cannot keep a man from death, nor make him suddenly old, but 
she can govern his temporal condition at any given time. 

The divided office of Fortune and personified Nature, both in the 
service of all-controlling Mutability, is described in Shakespeare’s 
eighteenth sonnet — the famous ‘Shall I compare thee to a summer’s 
day?’ He complains that none of the seasons of the year is entirely 
satisfactory, as all tend to extremes of one kind or another, and that: 


Every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By Chance, or Nature’s changing course, untrimm’d. 


Those are the two forces to which all earthly things are subject. 
Nature hastens them to decay, while Chance or Fortune introduces 
unexpected happenings. The true ruler of all is the unseen principle 
of Mutability. | 

This is why the Fortune of Elizabethan literature has been largely 
deposed from the lofty eminence accorded her by medieval writers. 
She is only one among many agents of Mutability; there are things 
which she cannot touch and laws that she must obey. Therefore she 
often appears in the drama not as a goddess but as one among many 
personified abstractions — Virtue, Time, Temperance, Justice and 
others. Beginning as a primitive local deity in the Roman Empire, 
she came to a high place in the pantheon until the Christian Church 

1 Among many examples of this commonplace may be cited Timon of Athens 


IV, iii, 3; Tamburlaine Ul, i, 33; Catiline IV, i, 118; King John III, i, 51; MIDDLETON: 
The Widow I, i, 180; and, especially, As You Like It I, ii, 30ff. 
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found a place for her in the orthodox fold. The Renaissance reduced 
her to a kind of philosophical principle in the new world-view. Yet 
she survived as a literary theme, because she answered an inescapable 
need of human nature. While her companions of Olympus were the 
shadows of a shade, the familiar symbols of Fortune could be seen on 
the stage and in the emblem-books of Shakespeare’s England. But 
the growth of scientific thought deposed her at last. Time has won 
his predicted victory over Fortune, and the poets who complained 
so bitterly of her malice have passed long ago to the realm over which 
she was traditionally declared to have no power. 
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JULIAN Amery: The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, Volume IV; 1901-1903. Mac- 
millan, 30s. net. 


At the end of 1902 Joseph Chamberlain’s prestige stood high: abroad he was 
thought the master of the cabinet, at home his South African settlement enjoyed 
general goodwill. Yet ‘at the height of his fame, the roots of his power were 
beginning to decay’. This discrepancy is Mr Amery’s essential theme; but since 
he has felt bound to maintain Mr Garvin’s scale (though mercifully not his style) 
it occupies only one of his five sections. Two deal with South Africa, and here 
Milner keeps stealing the show: one describes Chamberlain’s secondary activities, 
rescuing the West Indies, promoting tropical medicine, founding Birmingham 
University, and dabbling in Zionism: and one traces with a wealth of already 
published material his sudden and violent switch, provoked by the quarrel with 
Biilow, from a pro-German to a pro-French policy. Incidents, like that in which 
Chamberlain disparaged the Jews to the Jewish Foreign Minister of Italy, enliven 
the exhaustive record of one of the most useful, but least interesting phases of his 
stormy career. 

Mr Amery is at his best in the last and most important section, that on the 
origins of tariff reform. He analyses ruthlessly Chamberlain’s relationship to his 
party. He was estranged from them by his background — even Austen ‘some- 
times seemed embarrassed by a lingering doubt whether ‘‘Joe’’ was really quite 
a gentleman’ — and by his policy: with Salisbury’s brand of domestic con- 
servatism he could achieve ‘compromise but not synthesis’. In foreign policy 
they were engaged in ‘undeclared war’: over imperial matters, Salisbury’s last 
speech ‘reads almost like a last testament, disinheriting Chamberlain’. Dis- 
trusted by the Treasury, the Palace and Hatfield, Chamberlain was isolated; 
if he resigned, only Austen would follow. His bargaining power lay in his strength 
in the constituencies; but it was insufficient to prevent its own destruction by the 
Education Act of 1902. That measure drove back to Liberalism his radical 
supporters who had not, as he had, lost interest in the causes which first drew 
him into politics. The government’s position was shaken: Chamberlain’s 
personal following was wiped out. To save the party and himself, he had to 
‘change the issue’, and to identify both with some fresh cause. 

In policy too 4 turning-point had been reached. The assault upon Glad- 
stonianism, the real struggle of the day, was fought out within the parties, not 
between them. Morley and Harcourt waged against Rosebery the same losing 
rearguard action that Hicks-Beach was fighting against Chamberlain. Imperial- 
ism and social reform seemed complementary, and within each party the same 
groups sponsored both. But in practice they were competitive, for both cost 
money. Chamberlain and the Liberal Imperialists made the same choice, battle- 
ships before old age pensions, and abandoned the leadership of reform to Lloyd 
George. In this the former, as Mr Amery shows, was the prisoner of his past. 
‘After a long spell of circuses, the British Democracy was again hungry for bread. 
The failure to provide it would be fatal to Unionism.’ Chamberlain knew it; but 
the urban middle-class coalition which he had created was less willing than the 
old landed Toryism to accept reforms for which industry would have to pay. 
Moreover the Treasury was busy proving that no progress was possible without 
infringing financial orthodoxy. ‘One look at the Unionist benches’ was enough 
to rule out higher direct taxation as a solution: but might not a revenue tariff 
provide the means to finance social reform? 

Imperial considerations reinforced the domestic. The Colonial Conference of 
1902 showed that the colonies were interested in trade, not in defence or federa- 
tion, and that without an immediate decision in favour of preferences, Canada 
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might be driven into the American orbit. This determined Chamberlain to fight 
for the corn tax; his South African tour broadened his perspective. It was ‘like 
an election campaign, fought on the imperial issue’: and it proved that this 
cause could arouse the masses. So for the second time in his life Chamberlain 
set out alone to mobilize opinion and wrest control of his party from the indolent 
aristocrats and old-fashioned adherents of /aissez-faire. 

Opposition had never deterred him. Mr Amery recounts how he determined 
to ‘have a University of my own’, and how it built its Siena tower as a special 
honour to him. He does not quote Mr A. G. Gardiner’s story of Chamberlain 
bullying the astonished and reluctant Senate into erecting ‘a tower which we 
didn’t want, at the cost of money which we hadn’t got, and which if we had got 
we needed for other things’. Yet this ‘natural dictator’, as Mr Amery calls him, 
was intensely sensitive to the least breeze of public opinion. This combination 
of the qualities of a superb leader with those of a superb party manager gave 
him his power: they also provoked his intense unpopularity. Within his own 
narrow circle Chamberlain was capable of friendship, and hungered for it: and 
it was to his old radical friends that he still signed himself ‘ Yours ever’, while to 
his Whig and Tory allies he remained yours very truly. But his public personality 
was cold, calculating and implacable. Others, Gladstone for example, have 
aroused equal hostility, but they have also evoked great affection. As Salisbury 

ut it, 
. ‘Mr Gladstone was hated, but he was very much loved. Does anyone 
love Mr Chamberlain?’ 
Mr Amery’s dutiful and vigorous defence of his hero provides, and it is much to 
his credit, all the material for drawing conclusions very different from his own. 
P. M. WILLIAMS 


GEOFFREY BRERETON: Jean Racine. Cassell, 22s. 6d. net. 


The last twenty-five years have seen French critics taking an ever-widening 
interest in the life and works of Racine. In England admiration for his plays has 
been, to say the least, discreet: an almost perverse encouragement has been given 
to the belief that Englishmen cannot appreciate Racine; and indeed only a 
handful of tributes, albeit handsome ones, have come from our writers (Strachey, 
Tilley, Turnell). Conscious of the need to fill this void, Dr Brereton has written 
his Jean Racine — A critical biography. This is the first full-scale life of Racine 
to be published in England, and it is a good one. It should also be mentioned that 
it has been extremely well-produced, printed on good paper and tastefully 
illustrated by attractive reproductions of contemporary paintings and lithographs. 

It is Dr Brereton’s intention to afford the reader an accurate account of 
Racine’s life, to place him against the background of his family and century, and 
finally to give some account of the plays themselves. He has been at some pains 
to avoid falling into any of the excesses of previous biographers, who in turn had 
given us portraits of ‘le doux Racine’, the ‘violent’ Racine, the ‘Jansenist’ 
Racine and so forth: instead he seeks to give an unbiased picture of the man, 
revealing all the strands which bound him to his times. The result is a very 
human portrait, well-balanced and sympathetic: Dr Brereton does not afford us 
any new evidence to increase our somewhat scanty knowledge of Racine’s life; 
he has sought to interpret the evidence already available with due critical acumen. 
The different episodes of his life are skilfully evoked — his youth (though perhaps 
the cantankerous nature of his relatives had a more lasting effect on Racine than 
the author suggests); his relations with Port-Royal; his early years in Paris in 
search of fame; the growth and decline of royal favour, and the final years of 
maturity and meditation. Anyone who sets out to write a life of Racine must 
learn to steer his course delicately between the two dangers that constantly beset 
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him — dullness, and wild speculation. That Dr Brereton has in great measure 
avoided these dangers is, I think, abundantly clear: his assessment of the evidence 
is sober and persuasive, though it must be admitted that here and there he has, 
no doubt unconsciously, been led to present the evidence with his own peculiar 
twist. Thus, it seems to me that he has been unduly generous in his presentation 
of Racine the courtier: fully aware of the arriviste strain in his make-up, he has 
still shown Racine’s behaviour towards Madame de Montespan, Madame de 
Maintenon and Fénélon in a more favourable light than is really justifiable. I 
think also that even those least suspected of having a Jansenist axe to grind will 
admit that Dr Brereton has underestimated the importance of Port-Royal’s 
deeply formative influence on Racine’s whole career; and finally, many will 
prefer other interpretations of the evidence concerning both the origins of 
Bérénice and the relations of Racine and Mlle Du Parc. 

Dr Brereton has devoted a considerable portion of the book to a discussion of 
the plays; he very rightly gives due praise to Racine the poet, but also studies the 
tragedies from the very sensible point of view that Racine was first and foremost 
a dramatist, instead of considering the texts as so many documents about the 
playwright’s states of mind. The reader will find much to approve in Dr Brere- 
ton’s shrewd comments, but I hope I am not being unjust to him when I say that 
one would have liked to feel a deeper response to the plays pervading the whole 
texture of his writing. The concluding chapter on the ‘Originality of Racine’ is 
good, and yet one wishes it were better. The author has also a rather discouraging 
habit of saying that a given play is not a masterpiece, that it is inferior to such an 
such a play, and so forth. There are, incidentally, one or two errors of fact which 
distort appreciation: thus to say (p. 92) that the roles of Andromaque and 
Hermione are of roughly the same length obscures the fact that Racine has 
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achieved powerful dramatic effects by the antithesis he creates between the 
brevity of Andromaque’s spoken role (237 lines, compared with Hermione’s 
402 lines) and the significance of her part in the play as a whole. 

At the end of the book there is a useful short bibliography, to which should be 
added P. Moreau: Racine; J. Segond: Psychologie de Jean Racine; G. May: 
Tragédie Cornélienne et Tragédie Racinienne; and G. Le Bidois: La Vie dans les 
Tragédies de Jean Racine. Dr Brereton’s book was no doubt in the press by 
the time that Orcibal’s La Genése d’Esther et d’ Athalie appeared. 
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